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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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LINES TO THE SEA-SERPENT. 


Dark riddle of the ocean! who shall solve 
The secret of thy nature? Who declare 
Thy age and habits? Who the charm dissolve 
That wraps thy mystick being, and lay bare 
The springs that move thy mechanism strange, 
And aid thee in thy element to range ? 


Hast thou a partner, rover of the deep, 
A soother of thy weariness and woes, 
A calmer of thy furious rage, when sweep 
New-Bedford sloops to break thy proud repose, 
And thy uprising stirs to strife and sin, 
The dark and stalwart fishermen of Lynn ? 


Hast thou a grotto in the briny wave, 

To hide thy billion feet of burnished tail ; 
Asubmarine retreat, a roomy cave, 

Lit up with carbuncles and crystals gous 
Take my advice—within its depths abide, 
Nor trust thy person to the upper tide! 


Why lov’st thou pertinaceously to haunt, 

The seas that gird this rocky promontory, 
In the vernacular yclept Nahant— 

Scene fraught with danger and with fearful glory? 
Here hast thou foes; yea, Holman’s proud hotel 
Has those, great snake, who do not wish thee well! 


Who meditate thy ruin and captivity, 

A degradation worse, oh, worse than death; 
Who'd palsy all thy vigour and activity, 

And seize thy greatness, not bereft of breath ; 
Who would confine thee in a narrow space, 
And there exhibit thee! oh, what disgrace! 


Then do not be so rash! What would thy wife, 
Thy little ones endure, if that should be; 
If thou shouldst be a prisoner for life, 
Nor move, the mighty monarch of the sea? 
“Oh, what a coil, my masters!” should they find 
The giant snake, by pigmy men confined ! 


All thy marine rebellious foes would waken, 
Rival leviathans would wag their tails, 

There'd be huge joy among the sprawling kraken, 
And a blow out among the mighty whales ; 

There'd be an awful submarine commoton, 

A war of the succession in the ocean. 


Your present ministry would be turned out— 
E’en now your subjects clamour for reform, 
From Otaheite to the rabble rout 
Of islands in the Indian ocean warm; 
But who'd succeed them Neptune only knows, 
Or when your kingdom would enjoy repose. 


The dolphin never will get into place, 
He’s too much of a turncoat to succeed ; 
The shark, I fear, would every post disgrace, 
Save the attorney-general’s indeed ; 
And if the faction of reform prevails, 
Who'll give an office to the Prince of Whales ? 


And who will be rewarded with the pearls, 

A perquisite that every patriot sighs for? 
Who'll wed the loveliest of ocean girls, 

The mermaid, whom the heir apparent dies for? 
Who will command the horsemarines and eels, 
Aud who will be lord keeper of the seals? 


Oh, mighty snake! avoid this wild misrule, 
By keeping snugly in your own dominion: 
In your own element you are no fool— 
Forsake it and you will become man’s minion. 
Your wanderings past let dark oblivion blot ’em, 
And sink with expedition to the bottom. 


Pay but one farewell visit to the shore— 
Take my advice as kindly as ‘tis meant; 

And for my sole reward, (I ask no more,) 
Just let me hint, I hope you will present 

To me, in one last visit to the rocks, 

The freedom of the ocean in a box. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


A POLITICAL INTERMENT. 


“ Aveustine! awake me to-morrow at eight o'clock !” 


“What dress will madam choose to put on! Your pink pelisse, 


should my lady walk out ?” 


“No, I will not put on @ pink dress to witness a funeral. Pre- 


pare my 
“Ah! 


lilack.” 
if madam 


the funeral, they say it will be so pretty '” 
“ Go, but be sure and return by one o'clock.” 


The 


following morning this fashionable young woman was awa- — 
kened as agreed. To be dressed by eleven o'clock she must rise at | 
eight, for you would not have her appear to disadvantage : above 

all on the day 





allow me to go with my cousin to see 
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| lar féte then. “ How lucky!” exclaims an inhabitant of Bourges, 
' or Cambrai, “ how lucky that I should find myself in Paris on this 
occasion ! Had General L only died two days later, I should have 
quitted the city without this pleasure—how very obliging on his 
part!” A funeral joke! 

| “Edgar! Leon !” calls out the aforementioned lady, “ come down 

directly to breakfast, I am quite ready.” 

“ Indeed, so soon ! why tis only two hours since you commenced 
| your toilet,” says Leon, with a husband's irony. ‘“ You are very 
prompt to-day. Oh! how fresh you look this morning. What an 
old sinner is General L , he even influences the pretty women 
after his decease.” Another funeral joke. 

i} “Come, no jesting!” exclaims Edgar, “ brother of Pauline, a 
captain in the cuirassiers, one of the greatest dandies in all Paris ; 
“let us partake of the national grief 
self ought to respect the dead.” Pauline breakfasted hurriedly. Not 

;a pin in her toilet had been forgotten ; she was better able then to 
sacrifice a cup of coffee or she might chance to miss the funeral.” 

“* Make haste !”’ says her brother, in mockery of herself, “* should 
| we miss the prologue the spectacle may terminate ere we arrive 








Besides a bon vivant like my- 


Come, let us make all the haste we can ; lose no time, death marches 
,a double-quick pace.” 
in high spirits quits the house, hastily issuing her orders, and seizing 
| her brother’s arm, they walk off in great glee. 
|| Do you not go with ust” says Edgar to his brother-in-law. 
|, ‘No, I have business to attend to ; I will join you by-and-by.” 
| It was impossible to see a more elegant and graceful crea- 
ture than Pauline. She was very simply attired ; full dress would 
have been out of taste at this hour of the day, and on an eccasion 
| like the present. A lilack silk, with a cape of the newest fashion ; 


|! a straw bonnet, unadorned by flowers or lace, yet so pretty, so com- 


Breakfast passed very pleasantly. Pauline 





me i faut, that no one but herself could become it. Her small feet 
| were neatly sandaled, and an uncertain gait in walking betrayed the 
fashionable lady, one who seldom foots it. Ata corner of the street 
she encountered one of her friends. 
* Has it passed!” asked she. 
| “No, not yet. But tell me, where do you intend to see it 
“On the Boulevards, among the worthy citizens 





” 


” 


“ What! you have no window! Then come with me to my aunt's, 
| who resides in the corner of Rue de la Paix; ‘tis close by.” 
| J] dare not; I have not been to see her since the funeral of Ge- 
She will say that I never visit her but on mourn- 


' 

| 
neral Lamarque 

| ful oceasions.”’ 
|| What signifies it. She will not be put out; she knows well 
|| enough how tiresome she is. Come,” and the friends arrive at the 
| old baroness’, who receives them graciously. 

\| “T expected you,” said she, with a malignant politeness, but in 
quite good taste. 
this occasion to pay me a visit.” The two ladies looked rather fool- 

‘ish, and went and seated themselves at a distance from the windows, 
lest the air of their visit should appear too glaring 

|was not to be duped by their policy 

‘« you had better look sharp in getting places near the window, be- 

fore my old friends arrive. Bring Frederick near,” said she to her 

niece, “I have kept this place for him.” 

“ Aunty !” bawls out the child, “is it a beautiful funeral, to-day '” 
| “Yes, my dear.” 
|| Will there be plumes? and a horse’ and plenty of colours '’ 

“ Wait patiently, you will see.” 
“ Will there be any musick !” 

;} “Yes.” 

The boy claps his hands together: ‘‘ Oh how nice !* 

“ Aunty, will there be any little cakes to-day '” 

“No.” 

“* Why not, pray? There were some for General Lamarque.” 

Edgar interrupted the child. 

“ What is it you say, my little fellow! Were there cakes »< the 
| funeral of General Lamarque '” 

“Yes,” replied the baroness, smiling, “ there were some upon 
the table, and we will have some served up immediriely, if Frede- 
rick will promise me not to be too gluttonish.” 

“ Ah ! that explains it,” said Edgar. “1 should require some in- 
genuity in imagining a troop of pastry cooks carrying cakes in ad. 
vance of the procession.” 

“Don't talk so, Edgar ;” spoke the mother of Frederick in a 
whisper, “ my aunt is very pious.” 

“ Well! I said nothing irreligious, surely.’ 

“ Not yet, but I warn you.” 

A stir is heard along thé Boulevards. 

“Ah! Here comes the body.” 

“No, ’tis an officer of the National Guard preserving order.” 


“T was certain you would embrace with avidity 


The baroness 


* Come, ladies,” said she, 


’ 


, 


' drink wine or beer 


Edgar approached the window. “Why! bless me! what a | Alas! the tragedy of a funeral is travestied comicelly! But the 


crowd! ‘tis as great as on a review. I feel proud of my profession. 
And all the balconies lined with women! lov ely women, too! fair 
and brunette! White, pink, yellow and green bonnets! Gowns, 
shawls and scarfs of every colour! what a ravishing sight! and 
spread out on either side of the Boulevards ; there you may see the 
brave soldiers drinking to the health of the defunct.” 

“* We jest with the ancients,” said the old times baroness, “ alas ! 
their funerals were better conducted than this ; do you know that it 
’ The fact is, 
that few spectacles appear more laughable to the eye than the ap- 
pearance of a political interment at Paris, 


seems to me to resemble more a publick rejoicing.’ 


Every window in the 
houses situated on the Boulevards and adjoining streets, from the 
basement to the garret, is crowded with people. Every Parisian 
class is present ; every fashion is represented, from the bonnet of 
yesterday to the cottage one of ten years’ standing, the dibi not ex- 
cepted. You may see every profession and trade. The shopkeeper, 
seated by the door, arranging her wares for sale, her hair neatly 
dressed, and apron smoothed down, The seamstress shows her 
face at the basement window ; the fashionable lady promenades on 
her balcony ; in front of Tartoni struts the Parisian dandy, simper- 
ing, and with a cigar in his mouth ; an old invalid, in his silk dress- 
ing-gown, has come to enjoy the air from the second story window ; 
at the third, appears from time to time a young man mending a pen ; 
he watches for the coming of death between the intervals of his let- 
ters of business; at the fourth, upon a large balcony, you may ob- 
serve in the distance a crowd of females in bonnets and feathers, 
with red scarfs ; at the fifth story are the domesticks of the houses— 
chambermaids, cooks, scullions, livery-servants ; and lastly, the 
porter at the gate ; here and there in straggling windows may be 
seen an eye occasionally, and perhaps a red night-cap. No crevice 
is unoccupied, curiosity fills them up ; rich and poor, men and wo- 
men, and I had almost forgotten to say, above all—children 

But this is nothing to the scene on the Boulevards—tables spread 
under the trees where the soldiery and honest cits eat pastry and 
No—a thick fo- 
liage of boys spreads among the branches ; a very agitated one, too, 
Upon the steps, 
benches and chairs are perched many respectable pe ople ; I saw a 


Are the trees unoccupied ! 
and which falls to the ground like every other 


tall man mounted upon a very small chair, who, in sneezing rather too 
hard, lost his equilibrium. This incident, of course, greatly diverted 
the crowd. At the opening of each street is a conglomeration of 
omuibuses, coaches, chariots and cabriolets, together with the dri- 
vers despairing of being able to cross the Boulevards, and yielding 
The Cafe 


the most piquant sight; it is there the qualities of the deceased are 


to the general curiosity Tortoni offers to the observer 


discussed ; it is there that for him posterity commences; all his 
noble deeds are weighed ; anecdotes of his private life are related 

there are present also those who burlesque his character till laughter 
occasions tears. ‘There they forge his obituary articles; had he 
said any remarkable words in dying, they are confirmed ; should he 
have breathed his last without uttering any, they fabricate for him. 


my dear fellow!” 


* The deuse ! exclaims a young fashionable, 
cutting a beefsteak, “‘ this man must have said something with his 
latest breath ; we cannot let him die without saying a word !” 


“Impossible!” says another hghting his cigar, “ we must coina 
word for him.” 

Immediately the sublime word ! the memorable phrase is fabrica- 
ted. If the defunct was a republican, they make him predict h- 
berty ; was he a philosopher, they contrive a joke about the future 
state; a philanthropist, he spoke of humanity ; a punster, gives them 
a little more trouble ; but no matter, they always conclude by finding 
something appropriate. Ten ora dozen young men in perfect health, 
breakfasting heartily, possessed of about as much wit as an expiring 
genius, quickly concoct the sublime phrase ! and the authors dispe rse 
themselves among the different cafes 

“ Do you know what he uttered when he was dying?” 

* No.” 

“Oh! how like 
away he goes to repeat the unexpected word, which is quickly ban- 


The mot follows. 

his saying,” exclaims a dandy, knowingly, and 
died from mouth to mouth, table to table, teapot to teapot; it des- 
cends the staircase step by step, and lands on the Boulevards ; there 
it divides, it multiplies; runs from tree to tree, chair to chair, 
bench to bench ; it The 
it, it would sound better ; they try to arrest its progress, impossible, 


flies authors wish to revise and correct 


too late; some penny-a-liner—the ethereal word is already in the 


press ; a proof struck off, printed—in a few hours after, some even- 


ing paper blazons it forth—the only true and authentick account, etc. ' 
and the family of the deceased, who read it with astonishment, adopt 
it immediately and gratefully too, for it completes the funeral oration 
over the defunct, in summing up in his last thoughts his chief aim 
through life. 
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when the body advances. "Tis then the loiterers, the idle, the busy, 


the indifferent ; all those, in short, who, till that period, had not the 
slightest intention of contemplating the funeral ceremony, who alike 


dic dain vanities and funeral pomps, attracted by the occasion, rivet- 


ed by the musick, cannot resist the temptation of running te the win- 
But in whatever condition 
they may be in, in such does death surprise them :—one getting out 
of bed ; another shaving ; this one in a nightcap; that one in curl 


dow for a moment, 4 single moment 


papers; here one in a dressing-gown ; there another in next to no- 
thing. Scarcely have they been interrupted in their occupations 
One holds a razor in his hand ; another is pairing his nails ; this one 
at his palette ; that one frizzing his hair. A domestick appears wi- 
ping something ; a cup, glass, or decanter—no matter. All must see 
quickly, and no one observes them 

At that instant, rapid as thought, the streets which surround the 
Boulevards present a comical aspect ; the melange of costumes is 
the oddest you can conceive. Take alook. "Tis the carnival at 
the window. Meanwhile the procession defiles. The china-dealers 
close their shops. Why? 

“Ah! we fear there may be some disturbances. At the last in- 
terment there was a slight one, and they broke for us a few thou- 
sand franks worth of China.” 

“True! that was enthusiasm ; there was no harm in that.” 

The bier advances. ‘ Come, Frederick,” says the old baroness, 
whom we left at the window, ‘ come and see the procession, you 
have eaten cakes enough.” 

The child immediately resumes his place. A dead silence en- 
sues ; the Boulevards appear deserted ; the city is dumb ; one can- 
not account for so little noise with such an immense crowd. The 


horses caparisoned walk slowly, and you hear their tread. One can | 


also hear that of thousands who follow in the funeral cortége. Then 
men, representatives of the incorporate bodies of the state, all men 
of quality and respectable age, advance with uncovered heads, and 
in a collected manner. A young man, very pale, of a noble and dis- 
tinguished air, clothed in sable, and carrying a cloak, leads the pro 
cession. ‘This is the son of the deceased. There is in the appear 
ance of this youth so sincere a grief, that you cannot but sympathize 

Upon the bier lies a sword, a cross of honour and the epaulets of 
the general. Next follows a large war-horse covered with black 
Then the band of military musick playing the march in La 
Gazza Ladra. ‘The mournful sound of the muffled drum is heard 

A company of the Parisian National Guard next passes, followed 


crape 


by the companies of the National Guards of the suburbs, bearing 
their colours. Next to these the military schools with their colour 
Then the corporations with their colour. 
colour. And then a regiment, a company of soldiers of the line, or 
the cavalry, an honour to which the defunct was entitled. Last come 


the carriages with the heirs of the deceased canvassing their expect- 


ancies, not as heirs to his fortune, but as aspirants to the diilerent 
{ 


posts which he occupied 
“Ah! It was beautiful !"’ spoke the child, when all had passed on. 


Pauline hid her face in her handkerchief. Her friend wiped away | 


a little tear with the back of her hand. 
Edgar dashed away a big tear with his glove. 
* Well!"’ said the baroness 
answered Pauline, smiling, “I can never see a 


“Ah! madam,” 


sword upon a bier, and a horse dressed in black crape, without shed- | 


ding tears.” 


** And you!” to her niece. 


“J, aunt, | never hear the march in La Gazza Ladra, without |} 


crying.” 
* And you, sir’—a cavalry officer '” 
“T, madam!" replied Edgar, with emotion; “ two years back I 


” 


buried my father ! 








SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


STATISTICKS OF NEW-YORK, 


In our notice of the republication of Colonel Knapp's revised 
edition of Hinton’s work on this country, (to which we adverted in 
the iast number,) we spoke of the able paper furnished for that 
publication by Professor J. W. Francis, M.D. There is so much 


new matter interwoven with what is known, and the latter is so | 


ably and forcibly expressed, that we feel convinced our readers 
will not be displeased to see before them some extracts from this 
masterly memoir respecting a city which in every respect may be 
justly etyled “ the pride of the Union.” 





CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


The island is essentially primitive, and consists mainly of one 
formation, gneiss. It is about fourteen and a half miles long from 
north to south, and varying in breadth from half a mile to nearly two 
miles, comprehending about twenty-one and a half square miles 
The limits of the city and county are the same, and the only legal 
sub-divisions are the wards, at present sixteen in number. It is 
separated on the north from the continental part of the state by 
Harlem river; from New-Jersey on the west by the river Hudson ; 
from Staten Island on the south by the bay or harbour ; and by the 
East river from Long Island. 

The city of New York was originally settled by the Dutch, in 


1614, and its progress has been, since the revolutionary war, rapid , 


beyond precedent, in numbers, wealth, commerce and improvement 

According to the researches of a writer on American antiqui- 
ties, Henry Hudson arrived at the island of Manhattan, (York 
Island,) called by the natives Manhadoes, on the fourth of Sep- 
tember, 1609, then occupied by a ferocious tribe of Indians; he 


gayest moment—joking apart, and I ask pardon of the tears shed by | navigated as high as Albany, and on his return ‘to Holland trans- 
those who regret the departed hero—the moment most burlesqued is 


The societies with their | 
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'| ferred his right of discovery to the Dutch, who afterwards granted 
it to their West India Company. ‘The latter, the next year, sent 
ships to Manhattan, to trade with the natives. In 1614, a fort was 
built by the Dutch at the south-west extremity of the island, and 
another, called Fort Aurania, at Orange, where Albany now stands, 
which was settled before the city of New Amsterdam, (New-York ;) 
the latter was, most probably, not permanently occupied until the 
| year 1619. From this period it remained in possession of the 
Dutch, until the conquest of the colony by the English, in 1664. 
A few years after, it was granted by Charles the second to his brother 
James, duke of York and Albany ; and the two principal, indeed 
the only cities at that time in the colony, were called after his title 
Richard Bloome, in his book entitled * The Present State of his 
Majesties Isles and Territories in America,” printed at London, 
in 1637, in discoursing on these occurrences, thus expresses him- 
self :—** New-York was first discovered by Mr. Hudson, and sold 
presently by him to the Dutch, without authority from his sove- 
reign, the king of England, in 1608. The Hollanders, in 1614, 
| began to plant there, and called it New-Netherland ; but Sir Sa- 
muel Arga!, governour of Virginia, routed them; after which they 
~— leave of King James to put in there for fresh water, in their 
| passage to Brazil, and did not offer to plant till a good while after 
| the Euglish were settled in the country. In 1664, his late majesty, 
| King Charles the second, sent over four commissioners to reduce 
the colony into bounds, that.had been encroached by each other, 
{who marched with three hundred red coats to Manhades, and took 
| from the Dutch the chief town, then called New-Amsterdam, now 
| New-York, and in August turned out their governour, with a silver 
leg, and all the rest but those whu acknowledged subjection to the 
king of England; suffering them to enjoy their houses and estates 
Thirteen days after, Sir Robert Car took the town of 

(| Aurania, now called Albany ; and twelve days after that, the fort 
‘and town of Atasapha, then Delaware Castle, manned with Dutch 
| and Swedes; so that now the English are masters of three hand- 
| some towns, three strong forts, and a castle, without the loss of one 
The first governour of these parts for the king of England 





as before. 


man 
was Colonel Nichols, one of the commissioners.” 

Herman Moll, geographer, who published in London, in 1708, 
the British Empire in America, two volumes, octavo, in his ac- 
count of the city of New-York, states it to have at that time con- 
tained one thousand houses, most of them * very well built.” The 
| great church (Trinity) was built in 1695. A library, he states, was 
| erected in 1700 ; and the Dutch built mills to saw timber, * one of 
which would do more in an hour than fifty men intwo days.” Tra- 
dition reports, that the first white child was a female, of the pa- 
| rentage of Isaac Bedlow, who arrived in New-York in 1639, as 
| secretary of the Dutch West India Company; but records in the 
|| New-York Historical Society affirm, that the first child of Euro- 
| pean parentage in New-Netherlands, was a Sarah Rapaelje, daugh- 
ter of Jan Joris Rapaelje, born June ninth, 1625. The limited extent 

of settlements, the age, single condition, and peculiar pursuits, of 
| those who had arrived previously to 1625, may, as Moulton re- 
| marks, be justly inferred from this fact 

The earliest authentick record extant of the population of this city 
is of the date of 1656, when several new streets were laid out, and 
a plan of the town sent to the city of Amsterdam, for the examina- 
tiun and approval of the directors of the West India Trading Com 
pany. At that time the village by the name of New-Amsterdam 
contained only one hundred and twenty houses, of the humblest des- 
eripton, and one thousand inhabitants, including the garrison 
| Several rough engravings of the city, illustrative of its appearance 
about this time, and for one hundred years after, are preserved 
among the records of the New-York Historical Society. In 1686, 
the first charter was granted, which was renewed m 1730, with new 
privileges. The present population of the city is about two hun- 
hundred and seventy thousand, being about one-tenth of the whole 
| population of the state. 


| 








| 
{ 


| 


i CEMBTERIES. 
\ , , 
We have no Mount Auburn, like our good people of Boston 
| The following 1s an account of the recently built marble cemeteries 
; 

| of this city: they are unquestionably of « novel structure, and their 


preservative powers seein equally novel, 


! The New-York City Marble Cemetery is situated in the block 
of ground between Second and Third streets, the Bowery, and 
Second Avenue. It is two hundred and fifty feet in length, eighty- 
| three feet in breadth, and surrounded by a wall of solid marble, two 
feet thick, twenty-two feet in height, ten feet under and twelve feet 
| above the surface of the ground, and the top covered with broken 
| glass bottles. Within these walls are placed one hundred and tifty- 
six vaults, in four ranges, two single and two double. and these 
also are built of solid marble. ‘There is also within these walls a 
dead-house, built of solid marble, aud placed on the surface of the 
| ground 
{| Opposite to this cemetery is the New-York Marble Cemetery, 
| situated in the adjoining block of ground, between Second and 
Third-street, and First and Second Avenue. Its four hundred 
and fiftv feet in length, ninety-two in width, and surrounded by a 
wall of solid marble, two feet thick, twenty-two feet in height, ten 
j under and twelve above the surface of the earth. Within these 
| walls are placed two hundred and eighty-eight vaults, in six ranges, 
the same as in the first cemetery, with all the improvements capable 
| of being made. Each vault has a silver gtay stone door, compo- 
|| sition hinges and locks, flagged, shelved, and coped with the same 
| kind of stone. Every vault has a tablet of white marble placed on 
the wall opposite, giving the name of the owner Both of these 
cemeteries are incorporated by the state legislature, for the burying 
| the dead for ever, and forno other purpose ; free of taxation, judg 
ment, and execution; made personal property, and transferable by 
| stock, the same as bank stock. They are placed on a bed of dry 
sand, thirty-five feet above any spring of water, forming a complete 
dry cispool, free from mould and dampness, which is so usual in 
vaults built of brick, red, or blue stone 
The diversified forms which the decay of the human body after 
death assumes, seem to be no less numerous than the immense 
| variety of causes by which life becomes extinct. The evidence of 
| this assertion may be witnessed by any one who will enter a vault 
| containing many bodies deposited therein at different periods, more 
or less remote, and, observe the materials with which he is sug- | 
ruunded : season, age, the character of disease, protracted illness, | 
| sudden death, etc., will all exercise a greater or less influence in 
facilitating or re decompesition. The deceased subject by | 





|| marasmus will longer retain its constituerts than one occasioned 
by dropsy for “ water is a sore decayer of the dead body.” 


i! 





these positions be currect, we may account for the extraordinary 
preservation of bodies in these cemeteries, by adverting to the dry 
soil they occupy, their structure of limestone, etc., and the admi- 
rable manner in which they are built. Hence they possess advan. 
tages which are denied to vaults in the structure of which similar 
precautions have not been observed. In reflecting upon the manner 
in which the marble cemetery seems to cherish the lineaments of 
our mortal remains, one feels inclined to adopt the language of old 
Jeremy Taylor: * after all, our vaults are our longest and sincerest 
mourners.” The marble cemeteries were projected through the 
enterprise of Perkins Nicols. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The following details exhibit a laudable zeal in this species of 
literature. There are twelve daily newspapers ; nine semi-weekly ; 
and about thirty weekly papers. Of these, one is in the French 
language, two in the Spanish, and one is in the Spanish, French, 
and Italian. It is estimated that ten millions of sheets are anny 
ally issued by the news presses. About twenty monthly periodicais 
are published, some of extensive circulation The New-York 
Mirror, a weekly publication, issues nine thousand 

The Boston News-Letter, in 1704, is familiarly known to have 
been the first newspaper published in America. William Brad- 
ford, the government printer, established a printing-press in New- 
York in 1693. Moll (or Oldmixon, edition of 1708) observes, 
there is a printing-press in this town: and Thomas (Hrstory of 
Printing,) remarks, that no press was established under the Dutch 
government. Bradford's first book from his press was a small 
folio velume of the laws of the colony, bearing the date of 1693 
A file of Bradford's paper, for many years under the name of the 
New-York Weekly Gazette, 1720, etc. is in the possession of the 
New-York Historical Society. Zenger, not many years after, 1734, 
published his Weekly Journal 

It has been tauntingly observed, that our national literature is 
there may be some ground for the remark: the news- 
paper press is endeared to the feelings of Americans by the strong- 
est considerations of patriotism. Franklin, the apostle of liberty, 
more than a century ago, while in the humble occupation of a 
journeyman printer, at Boston, wrote and published animadver- 
sions on the legislative enactments of Great Britain relative to the 
colonies, which, though they appeared in the unassuming columas 
of a weekly paper, awakened the attention of British statesmen 
The free strictures on the administration of Governour Crosby aud 
his council, printed in the Weckly Journal of the city of New- 
York, by John Peter Zenger, roused the energies of a whwle 
people; and, to use the language of the late Gouverneur Morris, 
adopted in a conversation with the writer of this article, * the trial 
of Zenger, in 1735, was the germ of American freedom—the 
morning star of that liberty, which subsequently revolutionized 
America.” The “ Common Sense” of Paine appeared first in the 
columns of a newspaper, during the days of perii * that tried mens’ 
* and the philosophical exposition and defence of the consti- 
tution and the union, which Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, publish- 
ed, under the title of the Federalist, was first submitted to the people 
through the pages of a gazette. ‘The literary capabilities evinced 
in this species of periodical writing, is honourable to the city of 
New- York. 


newspapers 


souls 





MORTALITY. 


The city of New-York may be classed among the most healthy 
of its size in the world. As no register of births, however, is pre- 
served, One important item is wanting In estimating its comparative 
salubrity. Its apparent average mortality, greater than that of some 
of its sister cities, 1s to be referred to the number of emigrants who 
resort to this great emporum. ‘The characteristick feature of a 
large proportion of the most prevalent disorders 1s inflammatory; 
henec, the immense outlet of human life by pulmonary cow 
sumption : and the number of still-born cases is supposed to have 
much increased of late years by the myudicious use of the secale 
cornutum, or ergot. The deaths from the drinking of cold water 
in some summers of great solar heat, serves to enlarge the bills of 
mortality. ‘This was particularly the case in the ardent season of 
1825, and that of 1834. The yellow fever has been less frequent 
in its recurrence than formerly. ‘This, by some, is attributed w 
the improved state of our domestick policy, and by others to a more 
judicious system of quarantine regulations. The first record of 
this formidable disorder is that of its appearance in New York in 
1702, under the name of the great mortality: it was considered by 
Smith, the historian, as having been brought from the West Indies 
it appeared again in 1742, according to Colden, and some notice 
was given by Adoms of its ravages in this city, again in 1791 
The visitations of this disease have been, since 1795, in the years 
1797, 1798, 1801, 1803, 1895, 1819, and 1822. The controversy 
involving the specifick character and contagious and non-contagious 
nature of this disease, has elicited much talent from the faculty on 
both sides of the quesuon, though not without occasionally betray- 
ing tov much asperity. The most ample accounts of this fever are 
those by Bailey, Miller, Hosack, and that of the disease of 1822 by 
P. S. Townsend, M. D.—In 1832 the cholera asphyxia, or Asiatick 
cholera, appeared in the city of New-York. ‘The disorder exhr 
bited a train of formidable symptoms novel to nearly all who en- 
countered it; and was regarded as a nova pestis by the most expe- 
rienced and enlightened prescribers. Nearly five thousand of the 
inhabitants fell victims to it, notwithstanding the intrepidity with 
which it was combatted 

The average temperature of New-York throughout the year is 
stated at fifty-five degrees of Fahrenheit. In winter the thermo- 
meter is rarely lower than fifteen or twenty degrees below the 
freezing point; sometimes the mercury falls to zero, and it has been 
observed at two, three, four, and six degrees below it. Most un- 
questionably the nearness of the Atlantick and the gulf stream, coa- 
duce to abate the severity of the winter. Snow is not of frequent 
occurrence, and rarely continues on the ground more than ten oF 
twelve days ata time. The winter closes about the tenth or fit 
teenth of March. The temperature of the summer is rarely highet 
than eighty or eighty-four degrees; there are a few days in winch 
the thermometer ranges between ninety and ninety-six degrees, but 
this heat is of short continuance, as the evening sea-breezes cause 
a great abatement of it at night. There are not a few sud 
changes in temperature, both in summer and winter. The greatest 
change yet noticed in New-York took place in August, 1809, when 
by the sudden coming on of a north-west storm of ram, the thermo- 
meter evinced a Cifference of forty degrees within the course of 
fifty-six minutes. But this is no fair sample of the general cha 
racter of the sudden vicissitudes of the weather. The prevailing 
winds in summer are from the south and south-west. 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 





= = = 


SQUIBS, SCISSORS-W ORK AND SCRIBBLINGS. 


I'M TWENTY-FIVE. 
Miss Horton has written a lament, entitled “ Because I'm twenty- 


fvé’” We think the authoress is too impatient. 
much sprightliness and poetry ought never to despair. 


’Twas wondrous strange, how great the change, 
Since I was in my teens ; 

Then I had beaux and biliet-doux, 
And joined the gayest scenes, 

But lovers now have ceased to vow— 
No way they now contrive, 

To poison, hang, or drown themselves— 
Because I’m twenty-five! 


Once, if the night were e’er so bright, 
I ne’er abroad would roam, 

Without —* The bliss, the honour, miss, 
Of seeing you safe home.” 

But now I go, through rain or snow— 
Pursued, and scarce alive— 

Through aj! the dark without a spark— 
Because I'm twenty-five ! 


They used to call and ask me all ‘ 
About my health so frail! : 
And thought a ride would help my side, 
And turn my cheek less pale ; 
But now, alas! if | am ill, 
None cares that I revive, 
And my pale cheek in vain may speak, 
Because I'm twenty-five. 


Now if a ride improves my side, 
I'm forced to take the stage ; 
For that is deemed quite proper for 
A person of my age 
And then no hand is offered me, 
To help me out alive— 
They think it won't hurt me to fall— 
Because I'm twenty-five ! 


Oh dear '—tis queer that every year 
I'm slighted more and more ; 

For not a beau pretends to show 
His head within our door, 

Nor ride, nor card, nor soft address, 
My spirits now revive ; 

And one might near as weil be dead 
As say—I'm twenty-five! 





DIFFICULT CASE, 


Doctor Radcliffe, the famous physician in Queen Anne’s time, 


was eccentrick, but kind-hearted, and many anecdotes of his sin- | 


gular temper are told. From his life, recently published, we ex- 


tract the following, which does him honour. 


“Doctor Radcliffe was a favourite of the female sex. Among others, he 
attracted the notice of a lady of quality, whose individuality is now lost 
under the name of Lady Betty. She contrived to be out of order week after 
week, and, at last, fairly exhausted the patience of the doctor at being sent 
for on so many trifling occasions. Whereupon he told her father, that it 
was his opinion that her ladyship stood more in need of a confessor than a 

ysician, for he was convinced her mind was more distempered than her 
try. But it was in vain, that the doctor was dull and avoided his patient— 
he was at last informed, by the lady’s maid, that he alone must be that con- 
fessor. Hereupon he gave bis attendance, to hear what she had to say, 
which made a discovery that struck him with amazement. How to answer 
her directly he knew not, for she had made a sort of amliguous confession, 
which had only pointed out her great respects for a certain person without 
any name ; he therenpon told her, ‘that her case was somewhat diflicult, 
but he did not doubt to ease her of all her anxieties, on that account, Ina 
month’s time.’ 
herself, but the doctor immediately laid the whole affair before the lerd of 
—., her father, with a caution to him not to let the daughter know he was 
anywise apprised of it, since It was in hus power to prevent her flinging her- 
self away with a man beneatly her, by a speedy contract of marnage with 
some person of equal extraction; this advice was readily embraced and 

ratefully acknowledged, and the lady, who is now living and one of the 
st of wives, was married to a nobleman who had made pretensions to her 
for several months before this discovery, within the time limited, which, at 


once, absolved the doctor of his promise, and showed his imviolable attach- 
| 


ment to the reputation and interest of his frend and benefactor.” 





GEMS OF FANCY. 


From Mr. Landor’s “ Pericles and Aspasia,” we cull a few bril- 
liant gems of fancy, which, no doubt, wili be acceptable to our 
readers. 


“ Imagination is less strong in our latter years than in our earlier. True, it 
alights on fewer objects, but it rests Jonger on them, and sees them better. 
Pencles first, and then you, and then Milton, cccupy my thoughts. I am with 
you still; Istudy with you just as before, although nobody talks aloud in 
the schoolroom.” 


“ Here is a letter in the same hand—a very clear and elegant one. Men 
may be negligent in their hand-writing, for men may be in a hurry about the 
business of lite ; but [never knew either asensible woman, or an estimable 
one, whose writing was disorderly. 


“ Well, the verses are prettier than my reflection, and equally true. 


love' 

* These sounds have often 
Burst from a troubied breast ! 

Rarely from one no sighs could soften, 
Rarely from one at rest '” 


“ Twill not 


WAR IN THE CARRIAGES, 


The system of war expressed in the following extract, would 
never do in our warfare. Only think of General Scott or Jesup, 
pursuing the Creeks or Seminoles en carosse ! 


“Itis the custom among the officers of high rank in the continental armies 
Wo follow the marches in carriages. The custom seems effemimate ; but it 
sufficient reasons in its saving the fatigue of riding on horseback, which, 

journeys. would exhaust the mind along with the body. Frederick 
Great constantly used his carriage in campaigns. Napoleon ate, drank, 


oa4 


and slept in his carriage ; corresponded, diplomatized, dictated the route, | 


and planned the battle in his carriage. When the engagement was about to 

» he got on horseback and gallopped through the lines. A British 
officer, anging in a carriage, would be laughed at. and one of the first acts 
of a Hyde general is to prohibit every supernumerary horse and con- 
in his army ; but common sense argues, that in al] instances the 
—— even to the subaltern, is fatigued, the better for the men. He 


arms, but his 


tired sex understanding ; that a tired genera! is of no more use than 


; the more riding officers the better ; and that one of the most 
for a campaign, w 
whole 


ould 
whatever” the rs should be saved from any bodily fatigue 





A lady with so 


Accordingly, the young lady formed an inconceivable joy to | 


take care of his men on their arrival at quarters for the night, | 
fitter to conduct them in the field. They want neither his legs nor || 


be any system of conveyances by shops ; and there was no hall im the land, whether private or civick,in which 
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THE OLD PURITANS. 


The singular medley of worldly views and ;..raseology with re- 
ligious enthusiasm which distinguished the stern and unflinching 
men who overthrew the monarchy of England, has given rise to 


many a rich description and humorous scene. The captain's | 


battle-word to his company—* Trust in the Lord, my men, and 
screw your bayonets tight,” is a case in point ; and the following 
specimen of military objurgation is not unamusing. It is from a 
new novel, called ‘* The Broken Font,” by the author of * Recol- 
lect.ons of the Peninsula.” 


“ The words of command were given and repeated in loud firm tones ; and | 


there was no lack with some of these stout Puritan commanders of oaths, 


peculiar, indeed, to themselves, but as earnest and as blasphemous as those || 


of any profane swearer in the royal army. For instance, to the dismay otf 
Cuthbert, he heard a voice of thunder directed against a dull but godly heu- 
tenant of the very regiment which he was come to join with such a mild 
rebuke as, * The Lord deliver thee to Satan, Master Whitefoot, for a block- 
head: dost thou not know thy right hand from thy left "—* Face to the left, 
man,’ was the concluding roar, ‘and slope thy partisan.’” 


THE OCEAN. 


An author, who is rapidly coming into notice, has given us the | 


following pretty ideas of the magnificence of the ocean : 


** The sea is magnificent : I now feel, for the first time, the full force of 
the words, *the wriderness of waves.’ As far as the eye can reach, the 
| whole horizon is one moving mass of billows, rolling, foaming and thunder- 
img on each other; sheets of spray suddenly caught up and whirling to vast 
distances, like the banners of the host of waters. Here are no chains of 
rock to fret the waves, no projections and promontories to break their mass, 
no distractions of the eye by the mixture of land and water: all is ocean, 
deep, dreary and illunitable. With such an object before the poets of the 
north, weil might they fill their imaginations with shapes of desolate power 
Among the clouds which come conimually rolling along the horizon, and al- 
| most touching the waters, it would be no difficult fancy even now to con- 
ceive some of the old pirate fleets, spreading sail from the Baltic, and sweep- 
ing down, with the lightning for their pilot, and the winds for theu trump, 
to the spoil of Europe. Allis wild, melancholy and grand.” 


PEW TALK AND CHURCH SCANDAL, 


There is truth and nazreté in the following meeting-house melody, 
from the * Sentinel and Palladium,” entitled * Pew Talk and 
Church Scandal.” 


That tall young feilow’s here to-day ! 
| wonder what's lis name! 

His eyes are fixed upon our pew— 
Do lovk at Sally Dame, 


Whe is that lady dressed in green? 
[t caa’t be Mrs. Leach ; 

There’s Mr. Jones with Deacon Giles ! 
I wonder uf he'll preach. 


Lend me your fan, it is so warm, 
We both wil sit to prayers ; 

Mourning becomes the widow 
low Mary's bonnet dares. 


Ames— 


Do look at Nancy Sloper’s veil ! 
It's full a breadth two wide ; 

I wonder if Susannah Ayres, 
Appears to-day as bride ! 


Lord! what a voice Jane Rice has got 
Oh, how that organ roars ; 

I'm glad we've left the singers’ seate— 
How hard Miss Johnsen snores. 


What ugly shawls are those in front? 
Did you observe Ann Wild; 

Her new straw bonnet’s trimmed with black, 
I guess she’s lost a child. 


I'm half asleep—that Mr. Jones! 
His sermous are so long ; 

j This afferuoon we'll stay at home, 

' And practice that new song 


THE BLESSINGS OF WEDLOCK, 


The relative positions of the bachelor and married man are hay- 
pily contrasted in the following extract : 


* Johnson’s maxim, that if wedlock has many troubles, celibacy has no 
enjoyments, 1s unquestionable, if the celibacy be old celibacy. For it ts the 
time that settles the argument. The paradise of bachelorship is youth, when 


life is enjoyment in itself; the purgatory is old age, when everything in- | 


stinctively grows tasteless. It is when man is the wearied traveller, the 
satur conviva, the struggier with the natural infirmities of years, that the su- 
periority of marriage 1s felt In those simple supports and Consolations, which 


make us forget our decline ; those deep and faithful attachments, which have i 


exchanged the ardour of passion, only for the fidelity of a bond of nature 
The old man is then no outcast, miserabie, if he does not flutter in younger 
society, and ridiculous, if he does; no friendiess and objectiess hanger-on 
upon life, he has fnends and occupation in his children ; in their variety of 
mind, acquirement, pursuit, success, he has a living study of the heart, a re- 
vival of gentie thoughts and consecrated memories, cheered and animated 
by the still higher consciousness, that he has given pleasure to his country, 
that he has bequeathed the noble giftof lite and mind, to those who will ho- 
nour his memory, when he ts gone: that he has added to the virtuous, the 
intelligent, and the lovely, armong mankind. It is surely worth more than the 
chance of some anxieties, to be able to say, when the world is closing on us, 
that we have not lived altogether in vain.” 


| EUROPEAN TACTICKS. 


The peculiar characteristicks of the French soldiery are happily 
hit off in the ensuing quotation from a work on the military opera- 
tions of the war in Germany in 1813 : 


*“ Napoleon’s mancuvres exhibiie® all bis customary scorn of human 
life. Ile everywhere threw his conscripts fuil into fire. Yet this expo- 
sure may have been from the well-known military maxim—that with voung 
troops anything is better then to stand still. And, of ail troops, the French 
require this tactique the most. They will for ever move from morning tll 
night in the face of the enemy, run under or over batteries ; bul stand still 
they cannot. The famous Lord Stair said, ‘that the British were the only 
troops he ever saw who could go into fire, and out of fire, at the sound 
of the drum!’ The latter point was the perfection, and it still remains with 
the British. But no troops can go tito fire in higher style than the French. 
Their advance is proverbially one of the finest things maginable.” 





COMMENCEMENT OF CIVIL WAR, 


The pastoral beauty of the image in the first sentence of the sub- 
joined extracts contrasts finely with the fearful note of preparation 
in the concluding one. : 
What time the pri to spread palely over the green 


were b ry 
and sunny banks in the neighbourhood of Milverton House, in the spring of 
| 1642, the grimed armourers of England were busy in their smoky work- 





| the arms were not taken down from the walls and put in order. Everywhere 
seen. 


|| me—see, they welcome me to their eternal mansion. 











SUNDAY EVENING READING. 


—————— _ — _ a 


om 


THE CONTRAST. 


A Frew mornings since, having nothing to do, and meeting my 
friend Dr. S——, I accepted his invitation to accompany him, and 
jumped into his gig 

The doctor, as well as myself, was of a philosophical turn of 
i mind, but, unlike me, he did not yield credence to all the traths of 
|) holy writ. 

It had been my object, for some time past, to tear the veil which 
obscured his mental vision, and convince him, by argument, of his 





| 





errours ; but of no avail 

| ‘The gig stopped before a door, of which the knocker was muffled ; 

|| the causeway in front spread with tan, and everything indicated 

| that some inmate of the rich mansion before me was extended on a 
bed of sickness 

| TI ascended to the second floor with my medical friend, aud ere 

| we reached the door of the sick chamber, I heard a noise seemingly 
made by several persons , but, on opening the door, beheld the pa- 

| tient, heaving about in his bed, uttering shrieks and cries of despair ; 

|, one dumestick sat in silence by his bedside. 

The invalid was naturally a fine-looking man, of about forty years 


old, but wasted with disease ; his obtruding eye contrasted awfully 
| with his sunken cheek 

* Doctor,” he cried, as we entered, “ save me—oh, save me!” 

‘* Tt is near his last hour,” whispered the doctor to me, and then 
speaking aloud to his patient— 

** Pacify yourself—sleep, and I may save you.” 

“ Bat for a year, a month, a week—that I may strive to be 
better—I cannot die now, doctor—I will not—you must save 


In this manner he acted for awhile, upbraiding himself for never 
having previously thought of death; the paroxysm did not, how- 
ever, last long ; he gave one awful struggle, which threw him on to 

_ the floor, gave forth a horrid imprecation on his soul, and when the 
attendants, who had just entered, raised hum to replace him on the 
| bed, the spirit had taken flight. 


My friend, the doctor, called in to take tea with me, just before 
sunset, one cool summer's evening. It chanced that the foregoing 
incidents were the subject of our remarks, and | was using them as 
|| an argument against iniquity and disbelief; for my friend allowed, 

that the young man, whom he had seen in his last moments, had 
| been a rich rowé; one who, for the vanities of this world, had sa- 
|| erificed his hopes of eternal salvation 

* Uncle,” cried my little niece, Anna, running toward me, with 

‘the tears streaming down her rosy cheeks, ‘ Maria wishes to see 
you instantly.” 

I guessed the import of this notice, and, inviting the doctor, pro- 
ceeded a few rods, to a small cottage, which was the picture of neat- 
ness, and we entered 

On a bed, covered by a snow-white counterpane, lay extended the 
withered but still beautiful form of Maria. Though consumption 
had worn away the richness of health—though her eye had ex- 
changed its once brilliant lustre for the supernatural fire of disease, 
the same soul was visible in her altered looks, the same smile of 
holy loveliness played about those hueless lips 

“I am happy that you have come,” said she to me, “and am de- 
lighted to see your friend. The last time, doctor, we met, I was 
| well and happy. I am still happy, but disease has made me its 
victim. Yes, I ain happy,” she added, turning to her aged parents, 
who sat on either side of the bed, holding her hands in their own 
|| ** How immeasurably happy I am, for | know thai my Redeemer 
| liveth 

so much better, and know that it indicates that my dissolution is at 
{; hand. To me this situation is not distressing, and | bless the Lord 
H that he has vouchsafed to me this little strength before the final 


HT 


I have sent for you,” she continued to me, * because I feel 


|| hour, that I may give evidence to mortals of the power of religion— 
\ that I may assure my father and mother that I am happy, and be- 
|| seech them not to grieve that their daughter is dead, but torecollect, 
|| that He, in whom she has placed her trust, stands by her bedside, 
| ready to waft her soul to the regions of bliss. Pine not, then, 
|| for me, but let the joy with which I weit for the final summons, 
I teach you the value of faith—faith in Him who can not only raise 
\\ the dead to breathe again the atmosphere of this world, but can re- 
|) suscitate the body to enter an eternity of glory. My sirenyth is 
leaving me—I feel I shall speak no more—I hear the voices of 
| angels about my couch—lI see their winged forms hovering about 
Fether— 
At this moment her strength failed ; her 


| mother—fnends, adieu ! 


| parents shed no tears ; already they had received consolation from 


|ber last words. Suddenly she rose, and with vehemence, cried, 
* Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit |" and then falling back 
on her pillow, ber eyes opened, and fell with a placid look upon those 
about her; they then fixed lovingly on her mother, the lids relaxed, 
| drooped, the silken lashes fell upon her cheek, and in a few mo- 
| ments she breathed no more. 





As we left the house, neither of us spoke a word; we reached 
my door, when the doctor's gig awaited him—he pressed my hand, 
and jumped in. 

On the next communion day, I beheld my worthy friend seated 
at the table. 


* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” J. 8. @. 





‘ potes of preparation were heard, and eyes of setiied resolve migM be P 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





LONDON. 





Definition of London as understood by the natives—town and city—thetr peculiar 
characteristicks—city aristocracy—the Firkinses—a particular class of city 
residents. 


A Lonponer, if met abroad, answers very vaguely any questions 
you may be rash enough to put to him about “ the city ” Talk to him 
of “ town,” and he would rather miss seeing St. Peter's, than ap- 
pear ignorant of any person, thing, custom, or fashion concerning 
It is understood all | 


whom or which you might have a curiosity. 
over the world that the * city” of London is that crowded, smoky, | 
jostling, omnibus and cab-haunted portion of the metropolis of Eng- | 
land which lies east of Temple Bar. A kind of debateable country, | 
consisting of the Strand, Covent-garden, and Tottenham-court 
Road then intervenes, and west of these lies what is called “the 
town.” A transit from one to the other by an inhabiant of eithe r| 
is a matter of some forethought and provision. If milord, in Carlton 

Terrace, for example, finds it necessary to visit his banker in Lom- 

bard-street, he orders—not the blood bay and the cane tilbury | 
which he is wont to drive in the morning—but the crop roadster in 


the cab, with the night harness, and Poppet his tiger in plain hat 
and gaiters. If the banker in Lombard-street, on the contrary, 
emerges from the twilight of his counting-house to make a morning 
call on the wife of some foreign correspondent, lodging at the Ca- 
vendish, he steps into a Piccadilly omnibus, not in the salt-and-pep- 
per creations of his Cheapside tailor, but (for he has an account with 
Stultz also for the west-end business) in a claret-coloured frock of 
the last fashion at Crockford’s, a fresh hat from New Bond-street, 
and (if he is young) a pair of cherished boots from the Rue St. Ho- 
noré. He sits very clear of his neighbours on the way, and, getting 
out at the crossing at Farrance’s, the pastry cook, steps in and in- 
dulges in a soup, and then walks slowly past the clubs to his ren- 
dezvous, at a pace that would ruin his credit irrevocably if practised 


a mile to the eastward 


is simply that though the nobleman affects the plainness of the city, | 
he would not for the world be taken for a citizen; whilé the jumior | 
partner of the house of Firkins and Co. would feel unpleasantly | 


surprised if he were not supposed to be a member of the clubs, 
lounging to a late breakfast. 

There is a ‘‘ town” manner, too, anda “ city” manner, practised 
with great nicety by all who frequent both extremities of London 


Nothing could be in more violent contrast, for example, than the | 


manner of your banker when you dine with him at his country-house, 
and the same person when you meet him on the narrow side-walk 


in Throgmorton-street. If you had seen him first in his suburban re- | 
| 


reat, you would 


nothing sort of good fellow could ever reduce himself to the cautious | 


proportions of Change Alley. If you met him first in Change Alley, 


on the contrary, you would wonder with quite as much embarrass- | 


ment how such a cold, two-fingered, pucker-browed slave of mam- 


mon could ever, by any license of interpretation, be called a genile- | 


And when you have seen him in both places, and know him 


man. 
well, if he is a favourable specimen of his class, you will be astonish- 
ed still more to see how completely he will sustain both characters— 
giving you the cold shoulder, in a way that half-insults you at twelve 
in the morning, and putting his home, horses, cellar and servants 
completely at your disposal at four im the afternoon. Two souls 
inhabit the banker's budy, and each is apparently sole tenant in turn 
As the Hampstead early coach turns the corner by St. Giles’s, on 
its way to the bank, the spirt of gain enters into the bosom of the 
junior Firkins, ejecting till the coach passes the same spot at three in 


the afternoon the more gentlemanly inhabitants. Between those hours, | 
look to Firkins for no larger sentiment than may be written upon the 


blank lines of a note of hand, and expect no courtesy that would 
occupy the head or hands of the junior partner longer than ene se- 
cond by St. Paul's. With the broad beam of sunshine that inundates 
the returning omnibus emerging from Holborn into Tottenhan-court 


Road, the angel of port wine and green fields passes his fingeracross | 


Firkins’s brow, and presto ! the man is changed. The sight of a long | 


and narrow strip of paper, sticking from his neighbour's pocket, de- 
preciates that person in his estimation, he criticises the livery and 


riding of the groom trotting past, says some very true things of the 





architecture of the 


the end of his own shrubbery as pleasant and joyous looking a fel- 


low as you would meet on that side of London 


out to dine with him, and as he meets you on the lawn, there is still 
an hour to dinner, and a blood horse spatters round from the stables. 
| 


which you are welcome to drive to the devil if you like, accompa- 


nied either by Mrs. Firkins or himself; or, if you hke it better, 
there are Mrs. Firkins’s two ponies, and the chaise holds three and 
the tiger. ‘Ten to one Mrs. Firkins is a pretty woman, and has her 


whims, and when you are fairly on the road, she proposes to leave 


the soup and champagne at home to equalize their extremes of tem- | 
perature, drive to Whitehall Stairs, take boat and dine, extempore, | 


at Richmond. And Firkins, to whom it will be at least twenty pounds 
out of pocket, claps his hands and says, “ By Jove, it’s a bright 
thought ! touch up the nigh poney, Mrs. Firkins !” 
go, Firkins amusing himself the whole way from Hampstead to Rich- 


mond, imagining the consternation of his coek and butler when no- 
\ 


body comes to dine. 


The difference between the two migrations | 


wonder how the deuse such a cordial, joyous, spare- | 


new cottage on the road-side, and is landed at} 


You have ridden | 


And away you | 


There is an aristocracy in the city, of course, and Firkins will do 


duce to Mrs. Firkins. The situation of that lady with respect to her 
society is (she will tell you in confidence) rather embarrassing. 


business with twenty persons in a day, whom he could never intro- || 


There are many very worthy persons, she will say, who represent | 


large sums of money or great interests in trade, whom it is neces- 
sary to ask to the Lodge, but who are far from being ornamental to 
her new blue satin boudoir. She has often proposed to Firkins to 
have them labelled in tens and thousands according to their fortunes, 


that if, by any unpleasant accident, Lord Augustus should meet them | 


there, he might respect them like = in Algebra, for what they 
stand for. But as it is, she is really never safe in calculating on a 
societé choisie to dine or sup. When Hook or Smith is just begin- 
ning to melt out, or Lady Priscilla is in the middle of a charade, 
in walks Mr. Snooks, of the foreign house of Snooks, Son and Co., 
“unexpectedly arrived from Lisbon, and run down without cere- 
mony to call on his respectable correspondent.” 
“Isn't tiresome '” 

“Very, my dear madam! But then you have the happiness of 
knowing that you promete very essentially your husband's interests, 





and when he has made a plum 

“ Yes, very true; and then, to be sure, Firkins has had to build 
papa a villa, and buy my brother Wilfred a commission, and settle 
an annuity on my aunt, and fit out my youngest brother Bob to India; 
and when I think of what he does for my family, why I don’t mind 
making now and then a sacrifice ; but, afterall, it’s a great evil not 
to be able to cultivate one’s own class of society.” 

And so murmurs Mrs. Firkins, who is the prettiest and sweetest 
creature in the world, and really loves the husband she married for 
his fortune ; but as the prosperity of Haman was nothing while Mor- 
decai sat at the gate, it is nothing to Mrs. Firkins that her father 
lives in luxury, that her brothers are portioned off, and that she herself 
can have blue houdoirs and poney-chaises ad libitum—while Snooks, 
Son and Co. may at any moment break in upon the charade of Lady 
Priscilla ! 

There is a class of business people in London, mostly bachelors, 
who have wisely declared themselves independent of the west end, 
and live in a style of their own in the dark courts and alleys about 
the Exchange, but with a luxury not exceeded even in the silken re- 
cesses of May Fair. You will sometimes meet at the opera a young 
man of decided style, unexceptionable in his toilette, and quiet and 
gentlemanlike in his address, who contents himself with the side 
alley of the pit, and looks at the bright circles of beauty and fashion 
about him with an indifference it is difficult to explain. Make his 
acquaintance by chance, and he takes you home to supper in a plain 


| chariot on the best springs Long Acre can turn out ; and while you 


are speculating where, in the name of the Prince of Darkness, these 
narrow streets will bring you to, you are introduced through a smal’ 
door into saloons, perfect in taste and luxury, where, ten to one, 
you sup with the prima donna, or la premiere danseuse, but certainly 
with the most polished persons of your own sex, not one of whom, 
though you may have passed a life in London, you ever met in so- 
ciety before. There are, I doubt not, in that vast metropolis, hun- 
dreds of small circles of society, composed thus of persons refined 
by travel and luxury, whose very existence is unsuspected by the 
fine gentlemen at the West End, but who, in the science of living 
agreeably, are almost as well entitled to rank among the cogno- 
scenti as Lord Sefton or the ** member for Finsbury.” 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


FROM THE WINDOW OF MY DORMITORY. 


BY A CONTEMPLATIVE GENTLEMAN. 


Ir is my enstom, dear reader, to mount the three steps leading 
from the centre of my quadrangular attick to its only window, every 
evening, just before twilight steals upon the streets. The city is 
then all abroad. Carriages are then plenuer than pedestrians! With 
a brown Havana, elastick and fragrant, between my lips, I mechani- 
cally take my seat in the little dormant nook, and, while the blue 
wreaths of smoke curl idly above my head, floating along the slop- 
ing ceiling, and perfuming, with its delicious narcotick odours, the 
whole room, to the utter discomfiture of my foes, the moschetoes, 
[ observe, with a philosophick and speculative eye, the passing mul- 
titude. This has been my habit since the evening of the first of Mav 
last, when I was formally inducted into my elevated domicil, which, 
for the moderate charge of two dollars and one shilling per week— 

I only room and lodge here, dear reader, preferring to take my 
meals, in quiet independence, at ‘the restaurateur’s. One's hours 
are his own, then, you know! Besides—but I have other reasons 
of my own whichI need not mention)—I am privileged to call my 
My window looks down on Broadway—that 


home, my castle! 


part of Broadway near Bleecker-street. A quiet, and, withal, the 
* court-end” of the town, reader! A slight projection of the roof 
and its gutter, conceals from me the side-walk on this side; but the 
middle of this great thoroughfare—the grand artery of the city— 
and the opposite ¢rottoir, are exposed, like a map, to my visual 
espionage. 

Look with me forth from the window, complaisant reader! Take 
my chair there in the nook, and I will stand, (for there is room only 
for one,) on this step beside you. You need not first cast your 
eyes about my apartment. It contains only a single cot-bed—the 
birthright of bachelors—two chairs, one of which you honour me by 
now occupying in the window, a small, drawerless, pine table, co- 


vered with loose manuscripts, poems, a well-thumbed novel, “ Clin- \| shall not aspire to the room with a double bed ! 


| ton Bradshaw,” a Dictionary of Quotations, anda Bible. It is also 
| adorned with a bowl and pitcher, a drinking-glass, witha slight flaw 
| on its rim, and a napkin of no particular hue. A circular mirror, the 
size of a hat-crown, a strip of old carpet, stretched from the bed to 
the window, and a leathern trunk, much worn by dint of travel, and 
|.containing my wardrobe, complete the tale of my personal goods, 
chattels and appurtenances. Turn your back, sir, upon these unin. 
teresting domestick items, and let us together survey the living 
drama beneath. 

The evening is most delightful. 


The tree tops are waving and 
rustling with a cool wind which comes fresh from the sea. The sun 


is near the horizon, and flings his yellow beams aslant the city, 
gilding, as if they were touched with a pencil dipped in gold, the 
outlines of the spires and towers. See how the red glow lingers 
upon the woods of Long Island, as if they were indeed on fire, and 


with what dazzling splendour the windows of the houses on the 


|, heights send back the sun-beams! How such an evening gladdens 


the heart! One feels at peace with himself and all around him. See 
how the city has poured forth its beauty and fashion to do homage 
to the beauty of the hour. Bend forward a little, a very little, and 
you may see down Broadway a mile, till the street terminates ing 


point. ‘The summits of the trees on the Battery rise still beyond, 
here and there relieved by an intervening spire, pointing, like the 
finger of faith, to heaven. What a confused spectacle the whole! 
What a labyrinth of carriages, moving in every possible direction, 
threatening every instant to come in dangerous contact, yet passing 
each other safely! And the side-walk—you can follow it with 
your eye till it is lost beneath the projecting shade from the stores 
in the distance—for your gaze penetrates the business section of 
Broadway. How the people pour along both pavés! more on the 
west one, for it is the most fashionable and pleasant. How, ina long, 
dark line, like trains of emmets, passing different ways, to and from 
their habitations of sand, they seem to move along. You can watch 
them til) you can contemplate them only as long lines of these busy 
insects, passing and repassing. ‘To the eye where is the distinction! 
Which is the immortal! The emmet performs its allotted destiny, 
so does man. Both alike spring from, and return to, the earth. In 
this world, the one appears as useful as the other, its pursuits as 
earnest and as dignified. Jt is in the next world where man shall 
stand forth in his destined greatness, either for good or evil. Here 
he is as the brutes that perish ! 

Having given utterance to this brief morceau of 2 moral, let us 
survey more particularly the crowd flowing past like a human river. 

Dv you observe that barouche with claret-coloured panels and 
lining, drawn by two large bays, with an elderly gentleman on the 


? 


back seat, clothed in deep mourning! As he turns his face this way, 


it wears a cast of sadness. ‘Two months ago, that carriage con 
tained one of the loveliest girls ever whirled along Broadway onan 
evening drive. She was always arrayed in simple white, with a neat 
cottage and green veil. (What a pity the ladies should have given 
up the pretty, fascinating cottage ' nothing was ever so becoming to 
a pretty face !) 
father. 


She sat upon the forward seat, with her face to her 
Such a face as her's angels must wear! It was lovely be- 
Raphael would have thrown aside his pencil 
before her in despair. Her eyes were large, black, and lustrous. All 


her soul beamed in them when she spoke to her parent. Tender 


yond description. 


ness, passion, love, devotion, and each and every gentler quality, 
that makes women ethereal and heavenly above men, dwelt in them, 
Every evening, for 
three weeks, she rode past ; and every evening she was the same 
brilliant and beautiful creation 


and played in a brilliant smile upon her lips. 


The sound of her carriage-wheels 
One 


evening I sought in vain for her lovely face among the throng of car 


were at length looked for by me with habitual expectation. 


riages. ‘I'wilight was lost in night, and I had seen neither the claret 
barouche nor the object of my solicitude. Two weeks passed away, 
and, with slower motion, the long-looked for barouche came in sight. 
The father and daughter were init. She sat upon the back seat; 
Her pale and sunken cheek leaned upon his 
shoulder, while with tender parental anxiety he supported her droop 
‘ng form. 


but oh, how changed! 


She had been ill, and, no doubt, was now taking the aif 
for the first time. Poor girl, she was but the shadow of her formet 
self. ‘wo more evenings they passed, and she seemed weaker each 
day. The third, the fourth, and the fifth evenings, the claret-coloured 
barouche was withdrawn from the gay cavalcade. The sixth, there 
appeared a long line of carriages proceeding at that slow pace which 
indicates a faneral procession. A hearse, covered with a pall, and 
decorated with black plumes, came first; then slowly behind it, the 
It contained the gentle 


He was in deep mourning, 


claret-coloured carriage, lined with crape. 
man we have seen in it this evening 
his face buried in a white kerehief. He was alone in the barouche 
His daug 


' 
grave ! 


He was following her to th 
There is a sad tale, and full of strange interest, I hav 


hter was beneath that pall. 
since learned of her. I may tell it you in some still, twilight how 
There rolls a carriage more splendid than any we have yet sees 
A black footman in a sot 
of half-livery—(for cis-atlantick aristocrats ape, but do not copy, i 


and we have scen many gorgeous ones. 


aristocracy of Europe)—is behind ; and there is a black coachmat 
with the same fancy-coloured hat-band and button on his cape, pew 


He fees 


himself a greater gentleman than his master. There is a lady with® 


pously mounted upon the coach-seat. Observe his air. 
both graceful and pretty, yet she sits mopingly beside that noble 
looking gentleman. ‘Two months ago they rode out together ™* 
landeau. She was then ali smiles and animation. Shortly after,* 
wedding party passed beneath my window ; this lady and gentlem# 
| were sitting side by side, the happiest of the happy. They now 0 
outas you have just seen. They are married! I rather think | 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


meen eee... = 
>| fellow, Jack Arden—(peace to his manes, for he is dead, poor boy )— not been several times balked in his matrimonial schemes, by obsta- 





———EEE™ ——— 
"There go two “ middies” in a sulkey. One of them is “larking’ 
it on shore with much grace. See the air with which he reins in 
his noble animal! Mark his position—turning his side partly to the 
horse, and as erect as the mizzen-top-gallant-mast of his fngate! He 
js evidently creating a sensation; at least he thinks so, which is 
virtually the same tiing. His shipmate beside him is equally as 
gay in navy blue and buttons ; but he is visibly raw. He is not at 


home. His hands are sadly troublesome. The sulkey is open all | 


round, and he is much embarrassed by his exposure to all eyes. He 
wishes himself in the cook's coppers rather than where he is. The 
self-possession and ease of his more graceful and knowing com- 
panion, contrasts admirably with his bashful awkwardness. Yet he 
will go aboard to-night and swear bravely what a glorious drive he 
had up Broadway. 

There trots a magnificent creature! See, he scarce touches the 
pavement. But see what a gawk is mounted on him! That fellow 
has been learning to ride every evening for the last two months ; 
and look at him—I could mount a pair of crutches on a horse more 
gracefully. His spurs are too long, and he carries his legs as he if 
had neither knee nor ankle joint. I will find you a pair of compasses 
will do better. 

Here is a hack trundling by loaded with “ loafers.”” Heaven bless 
the inventer of this most expressive term! Two Irish women and 
three children on the front seat, and two men in white rounda- 
bouts behind. ‘The chests, and bags, and boxes, are piled like a 
catacomb around the driver and behind hiscoach. The children are 
bawling, yet the women are laughing and chattering, and the men 
Jovingly sharing a bottle of whiskey between them. There they 
turn down a cross street, as happy, no doubt, in their own way, as 
any who have rode by this evening. There rolls a carriage, con- 
taining butasingle lady. She always wears that same sweet smile 
She is now alone ; but I have seen her carriage full of noisy, beau- 
tiful children. She takes them out with her twice a week. She is 
arrayed in half mourning, for so I should read that black riband, 
passed with such elegant simplicity about her hat. She must be a 
widow, for I have never known her to be accompanied by a hus- 


band-looking man. ‘These husbands are marked men! ‘There are | 


signs by which I know them ! 

There isa grave-looking gentleman, walking with a stout orange 
tick. He never rides. He takes his airings on foot. He knows 
how to preserve his health. That miserable little boy has risen from 
the steps of that marble portico to supplicate his charity. See! he 
looks at the lad and then at the crowd. Mark the struggle between 
pity for the wretched beggar-boy, and reluctance at giving in so pub- 
lick a manner. His amiable sensitiveness prevails. He takes 
another look at the crowded pave, and turns hastily and passes on. 
Observe him! He looks back—his step falters—his hand seeks his 
pocket. He has turned back and placed a quarter of a dollar in the 
child's hand. Now see how he withdraws from the publick eye, as 
ifhe thought all had seen him give what he would rather should 
have been given in secret. How elastick his step! He will sleep 
soundly to-night, that good man! and witha clear conscience! 1 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SCRIBBLINGS, 
WRITTEN STANS UNO IN PEDE. 


Ir is astonishing what a propensity people have to write. A hun- 
dred years ago, authors were comparatively scarce ; but now, every 
well-dressed young gentleman js a scribbler, and is ambitious to be 
talked about among his acquaintance, as a poet and a contributor to 
the popular magazines. Fortunately for the publick, not one thou- 
sandth part of the talented number succeeds in this difficult vocation ; 
and even the one in a thousand, if he succeeds in making his name 
familiar to a little circle beyond the pale of his own acquaintance, is 
a fortunate man if he can maintain a reputation for the period of ten 
years. There are, however, a few instances of complete success, 
and we need not go far to put our finger on those whose chance to 
@ century's career is not opposed to very formidable odds. 

Now I would have the reader believe that I am not one of those 
who pant after a literary reputation, as a hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, although I confess that the cacoethes scribendi has occa- 
sionally visited me, and caused the destruction of more paper than 
would serve to supply a moderate retailer for six months. Why, 
then, it will be asked, do you write! I reply, simply to afford my- 
self, and possibly others, a little amusement. Do you believe it! 
No. Then enough has been said on that subject, and I proceed 
with the business in hand 

While I was strolling the other day in Broadway, I amused myself, 
as I frequently do, by remarking the vast variety displayed in the 
“getting up’ of the human form, the different expression of coun- 
tenance, the thousand gradations of beauty and size, and the various 
degrees of taste manifested in decking out these “ frail tenements 
ofclay.” “ Here,” said I to myself—(and it was only a truism after 
all)—“ among this moving mass of humanity, may something be 
found to please the eye of the most fastidious beholder, to charm 
the man of refined taste, to throw into ecstasy the man of bad taste, 
and to afford some pleasure, if pleasure it may be called, to him 
Who has no taste at all.” 

On the walk adjoining St. Paul's church-yard, came tripping 
along & belle of eighteen or twenty, whose neck was long and swan- 
like and of the most delicate whiteness, and which rested on one of 








would have been enraptured at the sight of such a neck, and followed 
| its owner on foot to Kingsbridge, could he have feasted his eyes all 
| the way on that specimen of matchless symmetry. What would he 
| have cared that she had hair of fiery redness, a waist of immense 
| size, and feet whose ample proportions scorned the aperture of an 
| ordinary-sized shoe! She had a splendid bust, and that was suffi- 
| cient to command his admiration. He looked no further and re- 
quired no more. 

Another lady passed me, and heavens, what a foot! Its diminu- 
tive size would have entitled its possessor to the honour of the 
prince’s hand, had she been present to compete with the beautiful 
Cinderella. It was just such a foot as would have turned the head 
| of my quondam friend, Bob Willoughby, and rendered him, for one 

week, a fitter companion for the inmates of a lunatick asylum, than 
for people in their right senses. Bob was a great admirer of pretty 
feet, and nothing compensated for the want of them. It was in vain 
that you directed his attention to beautiful hair, eyes, skin, figure, 
or height. He took note of the feet, and if they were small, well- 
shaped, and surmounted by slender, but not bony, ankles, his admi- 
ration was unbounded ; but if he found them of goodly size and flat, 
affording a broad and substantial foundation for the superstructure, 
he turned away in disgust. He was not one of those who can endure 
“beef to the heel ;"’ and with him, small feet were a sort of sine 
qué non, as it was neck or nothing with Jack Arden. 

I know another man, who considered the perfection of beauty to 
I have known him to follow a wasp-like 


consist in a slender waist 
woman for an hour, and to hold the pleasure thus derived as a full 
recompense for his trouble. After an excursion of this kind behind 
a compressed female, he was usually haunted for some days by her 
image, and he would endeavour to give his friends a correct idea of 
her figure, by drawing it with charcoal on a wall. These uncouth 
sketches, resembling hour-glasses, were the ornaments of his bed- 
chamber. ‘This man finally married a lady whose waist, if she had 
any, was so small, that the upper and lower parts of her frame were 
generally believed to have no connexion with each other 

Perhaps it will never be decided by connoisseurs, which gives a 
lady the strongest claim to the admiration of the whiskered sex, a 
fine bust, a symmetrical waist, or well turned ankles and diminutive 
feet. Each of these divisions of the anatomy has its powerful advo- 
cates, and I despair of ever seeing them agree, or effect any com- 
promise on this agitating subject. Such is the infatuation of these 
men in favour of particular sections of the human figure, that the 
task of reconciling them would be as hopeless as an attempt to com- 
mingle oil and water. The bust-men will never knock under to the 
waist-men, while the feet-men will kick at, and take in high 
dudgeon, any slurs on their favourite limbs. These last, especially, 
are wonderfully prejudiced in favour of their own doctrine, and con- 
sider all others as hereticks who are not ready to fall down and 
worship the feet of beauty. 

Now, as | have my own peculiar notions on this subject, which, I 
would fain believe, are not altogether valueless, I beg to be permitted 
to make them known, and hope the world at large will be benefitted 
by them. In thus coming out publickly, I trust I am actuated by 
the purest motives, and not by a paltry desire to achieve a victory 
over those who, possessing, perhaps, superiour taste, entertain 
widely different opinions on this important subject. 

De gustibus non disputandam, 
is a maxim older than the hills, and entitled, by its great age, (like 
an ancient maiden,) to great respect, and I shall, therefore, leave 
the three parties tu their proper enjoyments, and endeavour to 
collect a fourth, to be entitled the reetu party. I do not despair 


of being able, in a very short time, to cullect such a force under my | 


banner, as will constitute a party, equal in number and respecta- 
bility, to the three great powers of the Bust, the Waist, and the 
Feet. Iam satisfied from my inquiries, and from a close observa- 
tion, that there are, scattered up and down, many extravagant admi- 
rers of pure white teeth, who, under a bold leader, would immediately 
raise their standard, and march gallantly on to vietory. They are 
convinced that a union is now absolutely necessary, not only to the 
promotion of a greater admiration of fine teeth, but to prevent the 
other three powers from encouraging too great adisplav of the objects 
oftheir adoration. The feet-party have long since succeeded in cur- 
tailing, by several inches, the proper length of ladies’ dresses ; and the 
bust-party, after unwearied efforts, have also succeeded in taking as 


much from the top as their opponents have from the bottom. In this | 


nearly equal contest, the balance of power seems to be in the hands 
of the waist-party ; but as the other belligerents appear to be fight 
ing their way toward the province occupied by them, it is supposed 
they will eventually be obliged to retreat, unless the new party shall 
come, tooth and nail, to the rescue. 

My object, therefore, is to bring the admirers of fine teeth toge 
ther, and, with united efforts, tv claim a share of publick attention 
for those neglected and suffering objects. With a degree of perse- 
verance, worthy of such a cause, I hope to establish in the publick 
mind, such a love of a clear and well-furnished mouth, that no per- 
son will be tolerated in “good society,” whose ivories do not daily 
receive all the care they so richly deserve. I would have every lady 
scorn the attentions of gentlemen deficient in this particular, and | 
would have every gentleman leave to single blessedness the lady 
whose smile betrays her inatiention to her teeth. 

My rather ancient friend, Tom Herbert, has already proposed to 
aid me, as my lieutenant, in leading the new tooth-party. Herbert 
is asingle gentleman, and well qualified, in all respects, to execute 
the task he has imposed on himself. Although a bachelor, and | 


cles connected with the teeth. 

His first flame was a beautiful girl whom he saw, many years 
ago, at the theatre. She possessed a most delicate and transparent 
| complexion, a neck unsurpassed by any that I ever saw, and her 
figure left nothing to be desired by the most fastidious eye. She 

combined, in an eminent degree, all the attractions necessary to 
| command the homage of the three great powers ; and this rare union 
of so many charms, united to manners the most winning, made a 
violent assault on the citadel ef ‘Tom's heart, and obliged the gar- 
rison, in the short space of two hours, to surrender at discretion. He 
followed the lady to her residence, and, for many weeks after, made 
a daily pilgrimage to her house, in order to catch a momentary view 
of the angel he adored. It happened that no person within the jarge 
circle of his acquaintance knew her personally, so that to obtain an 
introduction appeared beyond the range of possibilities. His passiun 


grew more and more intense, as the probability of success dimin- 
ished, till, at length, chance threw in his way a man who was slightly 
acquainted with a cousin of her brother's intimate friend, and who 
politely offered to conduct him, step by step, through the mazes by 
which her friendship was to be obtained. He set resolutely to work, 
and, in a few weeks, had the exquisite happiness to be presented to 
the lady. Judge, however, of my unfortunate friend's feelings, 
when the first parting of her rosy lips showed a set of ivory whose 
colour denied the slightest intimacy with that useful little implement 
of the tuilet, called a footh-brush. A chill came over his heart, and 
he turned with disgust to the door as speedily as possible 

Some years after the unhappy dénowement of his first love, Her- 
bert met on board a steamboat another lady who was on the wrong 
side of thirty-five, exceedingly plump and comely, and who showed, 
en riant, as fine a row of teeth as ever were enclosed in a pair of 
lips. He was not slow to discover the superiour beauty of her den- 
tal possessions, nor was it long before he delivered himself, body and 
soul, into the snare which the wily lady had so artfully laid for him. 
tle praised her teeth extravagantly, and thus exposed his weak 
point; and the more he praised, the more she smiled, that he might 
feast his eyes on the objects that bound him to her. Several months 
passed away, and it was generally understood that the twain were 
about to become one, when an unlucky circumstance broke off the 
match, and sealed poor Tom's fate, | fear, for ever 

One day while the happy pair were dining at the same table, two 
of the fair one’s front teeth suddenly jumped, without leave, out of 
her mouth, and fell by the side of her plate. The lady slyly caught 
up the fugitives, and slipped them into her pocket ; but that did not 
fill the vacancy which their absence caused in her mouth, nor did 
all her efforts to keep her lips closed, prevent Herbert's discovering 
He left the table 


and the house in despair, declaring, that inasmuch as he had been 


that two of his little favourites had emigrated 


unsuccessful in two campaigns, he should abandon all hope of find- 
ing a mouth exactly after his own heart. ‘The first lady might have 
been successful but for her unpardonable negligence ; and the latter 
would have secured her prize, had she been indebted more to nature, 
and Jess to a surgeon-dentist, for a share of her charms 

It will be perceived, therefore, that Mr. Herbert is well qualified to 
aid me in the great work of reformation I have projected. Perhaps 
it may be said that he is better fitted to take the lead, since he has 
made such sacrifices to principle, and manifested so great an abher- 
rence of all that militates against the purity and beauty of the mouth. 
But let me assure you, patient reader, that I possess, in an equal de- 
gree, the same peculiarity of taste, and that when the proper time 
arrives, | shall show myself his superiour as a pioneer in the great 
cause we have espoused 

In conclusion, allow me to add that I care not a jot for the colour 
of the hair or eyes ; nor does it make any material difference to me 
whether the skin be transparent or dark, the neck swan-like or bull- 
like; whether the form be moulded as a sylph’s, or like that of a 
dairy-maid ; whether the feet resemble those of a fairy, or approxi- 
mate in size to those ofa camel. All these considerations, so weighty 
with many, are to me of little importance. So long as the smile 
will disclose enough to afford pleasure to my eye, | am always ready 
to exclaim, ** Heaven bless the woman that has pretty teeth!" H. w. 





ORIGINAL DOMESTICK CORRESPONDENCE, 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES. 
CONCORD, 


To Professor Joka W. Fraocis, M.D. 


My pear str.—This day | took the stage for a country-ride, as 
several years have elapsed since I have enjoyed the pleasure, to 


any extent, and have now just arrived at the town of Concord, in 


In this place I had some time ago 


the state of New-Hamps ure 
conversed with the immediate descendants of the first settlers, who 
had many a wild and wondrous tale to tel! of border wars and tndian 
ferocity. This town was settled more than a hundred years ago, 
and is now the seat of government of the state. To use a little of 
the flash language of the day, it is a regular-built Yankee town. It 
commenced with the great elements of the social co npact :—guns 
and ammunition, fortified dwelling-houses, a meeting. house, a school- 
house, a clergyman and schoolmaster. These publick functionaries 
were first men, and directed the minds of youth in the first duties 
of christianity and freedom. In the French war of 1745, this set- 
tlement was in great danger from the Canadian Indians; still some 


of the hardy settlers were found among the provincials in the attack 


the most perfect busts that the imagination of a sculptor could con- | somewhat antiquated, he is an ardent admirer of the fair sex, and on Louisburgh. ‘There are several veritable tales of fight, prowess 


ceive. One of the companions of my youth, that devil-may-care | ere this, would have paired off with some charmung creature, had he | and blood in the early histery of the town, which serve as stimulants 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





to the present generation to look into the deeds of their fathers. I 





then passed ninety years of age, the husband of whose youth had 


been killed by the Indians, as far back as 1746. When relating her | 


early history, a subject on which she was fond to dwell, her aged 
eyes streamed with tears at the remembrance of her youthful affec- 
tion, and her frame shook with indignant passion at calling up the 
scenes of savage cruelty. Three-quarters of a century had not 
eradicated a particle of her early opinions and impressions 


are so candid and philosophical that they wish to do away with all | 
It was prejudice in favour of | 


prejudices ; this 1s not my creed 
their native land—a little sterile spot of ground, compared to many 
other fertile countries—that made the Grecians maintain themselves 
against the countless hosts of Persia ; it was the prejudice that they 
were right and the Indians were wrong, that nerved the arm of the 
first settlers to protect their infant establishments ; it was this same 
feeling that impelled the patriot soldiers in the war of the revolution. 
On the tablet of the mind whatever has been written with blood 
makes a lasting record. During the revolutionary war these new 
towns made the most extraordinary efforts to sustain the cause, and 
their soldiers were always the best, coming from good classes of 
their population who had much at stake Twenty years before that 
period they had furnished soldiers and provisions for the campaigns 
on Lake George and Ticonderoga. It may be said that all the fron- 
tiers of New-England were bred to arms. The town of Concord 
has not only much of history, but there is much also of legendary 
lore antecedent to its history even now to be found among its inha- 
bitants. The beautiful Merrimack running through the town, gives 
it a lovely landscape. There can be no doubt of its having been the 
delightful summer residence of the Indians. The first settlers found 
ingenious wires constructed by the Indians to catch the shad and 
salmon, with which the river abounded. The New-England Indians, 
from the Wampanoags to the Penobscotts, were a warlike race of men, 
but they cowered before the Mohawks, those Spartans of the woods ; 
they carried terrour to Quebec, and along the Atlantick through more 
than fifteen degrees of latitude. Tradition declares that these fierce 
children of the for=st had, in former days, reached even this place 
where I am now writing, and made the Penacoeks, the Pequackells, 
and other New-England northern tribes feel their power. The town 
of Concord has its share of learned lawyers, skilful physicians, evan- 
gelical divines and respectable schoolmasters, all necessary for the 
good of society at the present day; but it contains two more rare 
beings than even these professions produce : I mean two learned 
and indefatigable antiquarians—Joehn Farmer, Esq , and Jacob H. 
Moore, reside in this place, and are an honour to the town. The 
former has made a genealogical tree for a good portion of the fami- 
lies of New-England. His work has nothing of romance in it His 
style is of the true antiquarian severity ; cold and firm as the tablet 
on which was written the decalogue, and more accurate than the in- 
scriptions which the mournful muse wrote on our fathers’ grave- 
Moore has written, with many other things, the history of 
Such men 


stones. 
Concord, which is a model for such elementary history 
are benefactors of mankind ; they open the mines for the future his- 
torians. It requires no ordinary acquaintance with men and books 
to judge of the value of such labours, as those of Farmer and 
Moore. In my ramblings through the history of my country, I stop 
and thank heaven that such milestones have been placed on the high- 
way of intelligence for the benefit of the traveller. Such mental la- 
bours are seldom profitable in a pecumary view. The great mass of 
readers know nothing of their true value. Years will come and go 
before we shall reach a just estimate of our literati. ‘The novelists, 
the tale-writers, the sonnetteers and all the light troops of Apollo 
are the American literati now ; while such men as Marshall, Madi- 
son, Verplanck, Sparks, Davis, Everett, Webster, Stewart, Chan- 
ning, Dewey and Schroeder, with a host of others | could name, 
are seldom thought of in making up the catalogue of American wri- 
ters. How long this delusion will last it is impossible to say ; but 
I think not long. Our literature must take its shape and fashion 
from England. Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, Bulwer and others, 
men of genius, have, in a great measure, maddened the people of | 
England with high-wrought romance, in verse and prose. They 
spread a moral influenza through this country as well as their own. 
How soon we shall recover from it I cannot tell; but this sort of 
literature which addresses the passions and affections rather than 
the understanding, has never been of a very permanent character. | 
The era of this sort of literature which preceded the present, was 
in its zenith at the breaking out of the French revolution, which ex- 
tended even to our schools in New-England. There was an attempt 


made at this period in some institutions of learning to discard Locke 
on the Human Mind, and substitute Godwin's Pourticat Justice, 
as a metaphysical text-book, but the attempt was not successful. At 
that time the gorgeous poetry of Darwin was hailed as the noblest 
effusion of the muse, and the “ Temrre or Narvrs,” and the 
“ Loves or THE Piants,”’ were placed by many above all the works 
of his great poetical predecessors. Then Pope was no poet, and 
Milton was harsh and crabbed. This delusion passed away, and in 
time the publick mind become sane again. At that era many strug- 
gled hard to make the Bible unfashionable, and, in some instances, 
it was banished from our schools. In this hour of peril some young 
men, of a high order of mind, plunged deeply into the inexhaustible 
mines of biblical criticism, and presented the divine origin and li- | 
terary beauties of the sacred scriptures in such a true and lovely | 
form that the current of publick taste was changed, and classical | 
scholars no longer blushed to own that they had spent days and | 
nights in studying the Bible. The first minds in the cuuntry have 
still much to do to purify and elevate publick taste. but they are at 


work, quietly and slowly, perhaps, but surely. 


once, in my college days, called to see an cld lady in this town, || 


Some | 


ORIGINAL OUTLINE LEGENDS. 


THE DEATH OF SIKANDER. 





A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 





Tre bannered hosts of Macedon stood arrayed in splendid 
might. Crowning the hills, and filling the vallies, far and wide ex- 
tended the millions in arms, who waited on the word of the young 
Sikander ;* the most superb array of human power which scep- 
tered ambition had ever evoked to do its bidding. That army was 
to sweep nations off the earth, and make a continent its camp, fol- 
lowing the voice of one whose sword was the index of glory, whose 
command was the synonyme of triumph. It now stood expectant, 

for the king yet lingered 

While his war-horse fretted at the gate, and myriads thus in 
| silence awaited his appearance, Sikander took his way to the apart- 
ment of his mother. The sole ligament which bound him to virtue 
and to feeling, was the love of that mother, and the tie was as strong 
as it wastender. Inmute dejection they embraced ; and Sikander, 
as he gazed upon that tender face, which had never been turned to 
him but in tenderness and yearning love, seemed to ask, ‘* Shall I 
ever again behold that sweet smile!" The anxiety of his mother’s 
countenance denoted the same sad curiosity, and without a word, 
but with the self-same feeling in their breasts, they went out 
together to seek the oracles in the temple of Philip, and to learn 
their fate. 

Alone, in unuttered sympathy, the two ascended the steps of the 
sacred temple and approached the shrine. A priest stood behind the 
altar 
the book of oracles was before him. 
digged '” said the king; and the priest opened the book and read, 
** Where the soil is of iron and the sky of gold, there shall the grave 


The blue smoke of the incense curled upward in front, and 
“Where shall my grave be 


of the monarch of men be digged.” 


To the utmost limit, Asia had become the possession of the Ma- 
cedonian. Fatigued with conquest, and anxious to seek a country 
where the difficulty of victory should enhance its value, the hero 
A few days would have brought him to 
the capital of his kingdom, when he felt himself suddenly ill. He 
was lifted from his horse, and one of his general's unlacing his 


was returning to Europe. 


armour, spread it out for him to lie upon, and held up his golden 
When the king raised 
his eyes and beheld the glittering canopy, he was conscious of the 


shield to screen him from the mid-day sun. 


omen. ‘ The oracle has said that where the ground should be of 
iron and the sky of gold, there should my grave be made! Behold 
the fulfilment! It is a mournful thing! The young cypress is cut 
down in the vigour of its strength, in the first fulness of its beauty 

The thread of life is snapped suddenly, and with it a thousand pros 

But let the will of 
She has long obeyed my behest! I yield myself 


pects vanish, a thousand hopes are crushed ! 


be done! 
' 


fate 


now to hers! Yet, my mother!” And the monarch mused in me- 
lancholy silence. At length he turned to his attendants, and ordered 
his tablets to be brought, and he took them and wrote, * Let the 
customary alms which my mother shall distribute at my death, be 
given to those who have never felt the miseries of the world, and 
have never lost those who were dear to them ;” and sinking back 
upon his iron couch, he yielded up his breath. ‘They buried him 


where he died, and an army wept over his grave ! 


When the intelligence of the death of Sikander was brought to 
his mother, as she sat among her ladies, she was overwhelmed by 
anguish ** Ah! why,” she exclaimed, “ was I exalted so high, only 
to be plunged into such depth of misery? Why was I not made of 
lowlier condition, so haply I had escaped such grief! The joy of 
my youth is plucked up, the comfort of my age is withered! Who 
is more wretched than I!” and she refused to be comforted. 

The last wish of her son was read to her, and she resolved to 
perform that one remaining duty, and then retire to solitude to 
indulge her grief for the remainder of her life. She ordered her 
servants to go into the city and bring to the palace such as the will | 
of Sikander directed, selecting those who were the poorest. But 
the messengers ere long returned, and said that there were nove of 
that description to be found among the poor. ‘* Go, then,” said the 
queen, “ and apply to all classes, and return not without bringing 
And the 
order was proclaimed through all the city, and all heard it and passed 
The neighbouring villages gave no better success; and the 


some who have never lost any who were dear to them.” 


on 
search was extended through all the country, and they went overall 
Macedonia, and throughout Greece, and at every house they stood 
and cned, * If there are any here who have never known misery, and 
never lost those that were dear to them, let them come out and re- 
And they 
went to the haunts of the gay, and into the libraries of the philoso- 


ceive the bounty of the queen ;”" but none came forth 


phers ; to the seats of publick office, and to the caves of hermits; 
they searched among the rich and among the poor, among the high 
and among the low, but not one person was found who had not 
tasted misery ; and they reported the result to the queen 

“It is strange !” said she, as if struck with sudden astonishment 
* Are there none who have not lost their friends! and is my condi- 
tion the condition of all! It is not credible. Are there none here 
in this room, in this palace, who have notalways been happy! But 





* This narration is given by the Persian historians, as the manner of Alex- Hy 
ander’s death. It differs entirely from the Greek accounts. The hero is | 
called variously by Asiatick writers, Iskander, Sikander, and Secunder. They | | 
represent him to have been thirty-six years old he died, the same 
as Lord Byron. 


jj into loud laughter at bis appearance ; but Galiani, without being # 


a - ————— ee 
there was no reply to the inquiry. * You,” young page, whose cou, 
tenance is gay, what sorrow have you ever known !” 

* Alas! madam, my father was killed in the wars of Sikander, ang 
my mother, through grief, has followed him !” 

And the question was put to others, but al! had lost a brother, , 


| father, or a mother. 


” 


* Can it be!” said the queen, in perplexity. ** Can it be that ajj 
are as I am!” 

* All are as you are, madam,” said an old man who was present, 
‘excepting in these splendours and these consolations. By poverty 
and humility, you might have lost the alleviations, but you could net 
have escaped the blow. There are nights withouta star, but there are 


no days without a cloud. To suffer, is the lot of all! to bear, the 


glory of a few!” 
“I recognize,” said the queen, * the wisdem of Sikander!” and 


she bowed in resignation, and wept no more. 





BLOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


THE ABBE GALIANI. 


Aw impertinent Frenchman of the last century seriously put this 
question; * Can a German possibly have wit!” 

With better reason, some people may ask, * Was there evera 
witty political economist!’ We can answer in the affirmative :— 
there once was one. 

Ferdinando Galiani was not more distinguished in his day by his 
many excellent writings, chiefly on subjects connected with what 
we now call political economy, than he was by the readiness and 
playfulness of his wit and his exquisite humour Unfortunately, 
the best of his sayings perished with him, or with bis contemporaries 
and associates. 

He was born at Chieti, the capital of the province of Abruzzo, in 
the kingdom of Naples, at the end of the year 1728, and came inte 
the world sadly deformed. He went through his studies in the 
city of Naples, where, from his early youth, his gay aid facetious 
spirit made his society to be much courted. At that time the Ne 
apolitans had a number of poetick academies and hackneyed Interay 
societies, which did a great deal of har:n to poetry and literature, 
and finished, like the Arcadia of Rome, by becoming thoroughly 
ridiculous. ‘The abbe’s brother, the Marquis Galiam, who had dis 
tinguished himself by a translation of Vitruvius, had to deliver m 
one of these academies an oration on the Miraculous Conception 
of the Virgin Mary ; but, being unexpectedly obliged to set off a 
a journey, he begged the abbe to supply his place. ‘The abbe ae- 
cordingly composed a panegyrick on the Virgin in the usual! forms; 
but, when he presented himself among the academicians, the pre 
sident, a certain Neapolitan advocate called John-Anthony Sergio, 
(whose name has been preserved from oblivion solely by Galiani’s 
witty revenge.) sternly forbade him to recite it. All those 
pedantick and puerile conclaves were open to ridicule on a hundred 
sides; but a lucky coincidence afforded Galiani a most stinging 
point 

It was the tiresome custom of the academies to publish cumbrous 
collections of prose and verse, at the death of every grand or ttled 
personage. <A simple cavalier might get off with a duodecimo,s 
baron with an octavo, but when you came to marquises, dukes and 
princes, (particularly if they died rich,) nothing less than a quart 
would suttice ; and as fur princes and princesses of the blood 
reyal, kings, queens, emperours and empresses, a folio full of sighs 
and tears, eulogiums and comparisons, was considered a light 
weight to lay upon their tombs. ‘There was no possibility fora 
person of any fortune, or name, or fame of any hind, to escape, and 
go quietly and modestly to the grave, without their shades bemg 
made to blush at the hyperbules and extravagant eulogiums of these 
shameless incorporated poetasters. A hundred sonnets, to sey 
nothing of elegies and eclogues, often arose out of the demise of 
an antiquated maid-of-honour ; and we have seen an equal number 
devoted to the immortal memery of the king's first fiddler. In or 
der not to be taken unawares, or to be pressed for time, these 
academicians were accustomed to prepare beforehand, and there 
was scarcely one among them but (like the Persian poet in Ana® 
tasius) could at any moment have said to his friends or patrons, 
“Gentlemen! you may all die perfectly easy ; I have an epitaph 
for every one of you ready in my pocket.” 

A few days after Galiani’s quarrel with the president John-An- 
thony, who was one of the most prolifick of these panegyrists of 
little-great people, the Jack-Ketch of Naples chanced to die ; and 
this event furnished the abbé with the opportunity of revenging 
himself, and exposing an absurd custom at the same time. 

Having set diligently to work, Galiani soon produced a volume 
under the following title: ‘** Various compositions for the death oi 
Dominick Jannacone, hangman of the grand court of the Vicaria; 


|| collected and published by John-Anthony Sergio, Neapolitan advo- 


” 


cate 

The humorous imitations of stvle, the general felicity of this 
piece of burlesque, filled all Italy with laughter; and if it did not 
destroy, it tended to diminish the academical nuisances described 
above 

Among his numerous studies Galiani turned his attention 
mineralogy and volcanoes; and having formed a complete collec 
tion of the stones, lava and other voicanick materials ejected during 
ditlerent eruptions by Mount Vesuvius, he packed it up as a pre 
sent for the Pope, and being miserably poor at the time, he wrote 
on the large chest, Beatissrme Pater, fac ut layides isti pants 
fant 

The Pope thus addressed was Benedict the fourteenth, better know® 
among us by his family name Ganganeili. Like several other@ 
the Roman pontiffs, he was a wit himself and a warm admirer # 
wit in other men, and “he performed the miracle asked of him, 
(as the Italian biographers say,) by giving Galiani a canonry which 
was worth four hundred ducats a-year. 

His admirable talent for business as well as for conversation I 
commended Galiani to a congenial spirit, the witty Marquis of 


| raccioli, at whose request (in 1765) the abbé was sent to Paris # 


quality of secretary of embassy. 

In the absence of the ambassador, Galiani presented himself alone 
at the court of Louis the fifteenth. In stature he was a dwarf, and* 
prominent hump did not add to the beauty of the abbé’s perso} 
The ill-bred courtiers of that base-minded vulgar king burst o# 
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Véchantillon da secrétaire, le secrétaire vient aprés.” 








all disturbed by this, said to Lous, “ Sire, vous voyez a present 


The readiness of his repartees, his searching sarcasms, the ori- 


kander, and nality and comprehensiveness of his mind, soon made the abbe 
one of the lions of Parisian society, and brought him acquainted 
a brother, s with all the most celebrated French philosophers, economists and 


wits of that period ; among whom it was found that, though speak- | 
ing a foreign language, he could beat most of the beauz esprits who | 


be that al] 


used their own 


| 
Not long after, he showed that he could write French even bet- | 


= ter than he spoke it, and that he could be as witty with his pen as || 
By poverty with his tongue. The French economists having got up a furious | 
u Could not contest on the question of the liberty or restriction of the corn- | 
ut there are trade, Galiami entered the arena mncognifo; and, in a little work in | 
10 bear, the the form of a dialogue, contrived not only to treat the solemn sub- 
ject na more correct and convincing manner than any of his con- 
temporaries, but to render it amusing and attractive to all the} 


der!” and world by the gaiety and wit with which, to the surprise of every- 
body, he invested its usually repulsive drvness. For several 


weeks all Paris could talk of nothing else, but it was never sus- 


LER 
bie pected at the time that so much wit and such French could proceed 
from any one but a Frenchman. Voltaire, who was certainly a 
— great judge of wit, says of these Corn Dialogues, in a letter to 
Diderot, ** Dans ce livre il me semble que Platon et Moliére s¢ 
goient réunis pour composer louvrage On n’a jamais raisonne 
sly put this ni mieux, ni plus plaisamment Oh !e plaisant livre, le char- | 


mant livre, que Les Dialogues sur le Commerce des Blés !” 
Frederick tne Great, of Prussia, was equally enchanted with the 


here evera 
wisdom and spirit of the Dialogues : 


rmalive — 


but Galiani, who had thrown | 
them off, currente calamo, almost without an effort. used*to wonder | 


day by bis that people should find them so extraordinary. The little hump 
with what backed abbé became a star of the first magnitude even in the eyes 
diness and of the ladies of beauty, rank and fashion; and it was in speaking 
ortunately, of him that the Duchess of Choiseul used to say, ** En France 1l y 
emporanies 2 de l'esprit en petite monnoie, et en Italie en lingots.”’ 

When interrogated by a great talker, who wanted to know how 
Abruzzo, in it was that he had so much wit constantly at command, the abbé 


| came inte lifted his shoulders, and said: ** 1 don't know that I have what you 


dic Ss in the 
ad tacetious 
me the Ne 
ved literary 


for it.” 


lar estimation by the society of the Baron d*Holbach, and the other 


| literature, ; 
thoroughly scientifick and literary coteries which Grimm most frequented. 
ho had dis On returning to his native country, in 1770, the witty abbe was 


made counsellor of the chamber of commerce ; and he was after 
wards promoted to a high post in the finance department. He had 
a good hearty relish for life, and lived prosperously and happily ; 
but this did nut hinder him from dving cheerfully. When his last 
moment was approaching, he took leave of his friends with these 
words: * You must excuse me, gentlemen, but the dead have sent 
me a card of invitation for their conrersazione.” 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


WEST’S DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 
h cumbrous 
nd or titled 
odecimo, & 


Tue opinion we have heretofore given of the merits of West's 
last great picture, of Death onthe Pale Horse, though seemingly 


dukes and controverted by the apathy of the citizens of New-York, and direct- 
I 
ook: er ly opposed by some of the writers in our daily papers, meets the 


ull of sighs cordial concurrence of those for whose pleasure and improvement 
red a light 
bility for 
escape, and 


it has been brought from Europe 
much attention in Philadelphia, or caused so profound a feeling of 
admiration for the sublime talents of West, as this great effort of 


eye his genius. ‘The citizens of Philadelphia have shown that although 

te, to they might be allured to visit the exhibition of an immodest picture, 

- demise of by the ruse of calling it moral or scriptural, they are not backward 

ual number when an opportunity is afforded for contemplating a great work, 

er. Ino from a native hand, which conveys the most salutary lessons to every 

aa pi reflecting mind. We wish we could have said the same of our own 

sin Anas ae. 

oF patrons, The directors of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts are 

an epitaph repaid for their liberality and spirit in purchasing the work of their 

immortal countryman, by the approbation of their feilow-citizens 

ae and receits from its exhibition, which will fill their treasury and 

+ encourage further exertions for the improvement of taste and en- 

revenging couragement of the arts. 

e. 

i a volume THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 

ve death ol anes 

e Vicaria; PARK THEATRE. 

litan advo Several debutants have made their appearance here, and have 

ity of thie been received with much applause. Mr. Oxley, our countryman, 

it did not bids fair to be a valuable addition in the tragick line; and a candi 

described date for comick honours, made his firs: bow on ary stage in the cha- 
tacter of Sylvester Daggerwood, on the night of Miss Barnes’ bene- 

nye ft. His imitations were pretty good. 

x0 pn ; Barnes has played a very prosperous engagement, and has proved 

> as a pre that his place in the good-will and affections of the Park audience 

, he wrote 's too firmly established for time or distance to affect. 

ists panes eve sang at Niblo’s, and made a singing appearance at the 

— an positively his last time, previous to his departure. “ A mer- 

1 other T maa within the limits of becoming mirth,” we wot not of ; and 

admirer of We say most sincerely, au revoir. 

1 of him,” Mr. Tyrone Power made his bow here as the Irish Ambassador, 


ynry whieb last Monday. His reception may be imagined. 





BOWERY THEATRE. 
A very humorous interlude, entitled Othello, being a parody on 
Shakspeare's piece, has had great success here. It has been played 
wih Rienzi and Wallace alternately. 
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NATIONAL THEATRE. 


This establishment has opened with much éclat. 


give me credit for; but if I have any wit, it is because I don’t seek | 


In the correspondence of Grimm, the quondam friend of Rous- | 
seau, frequent mention is made of Galiani, who was held in singv- | 


No work of art has excited so | 








ut being # 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In reply to the recommendation of “ Lillian,” we have to remark that we 
cannot copy from Mr. Wilks’ * Inklings of Adventure” the article she so 
much admires, for the best possible reason— that, and everything else comprised 
in the two volumes, having already appeared in the Murror. If “ Lalhan™ were 

|) mot a mew subscriber tt would not be necessary for us to afford her this wnforma- 
tron.— To * Lennoz,” we say that Mr. Fay's communications from abroad will 
be published as soon as recewed.— We have another poetick gem from the pen of 
Mr. Bryant, which will soon @ -— We have also filed for msertion some ort- 
ginal lines by Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly, and Mrs. George Sharpe, which will, 
| no doubt, be wedded to delicious melody by Mr. Horn, from whom we acknowledge 
the receipt of two new songs, composed for the Mirror.—Mr. Halleck's portrait 
will embellish our nezt plate-number, accompamed by a sketch of the poet and 
mis writings, from a well-known ——Wul those editors who are copying 
“ Loiterings of Travel,” be kind enough to credit the Mirror with them 
They are exclusively our own, and editorral ; therefore, we hope, they will ex- 
cuse us for being particular on this subject.— A correspondent insists that Mr 
Kennedy is not the author of “* Sheppard Lee”—we know that heis.— The author 
of Lines to the Sea-Serpent in to-day’s wmpression, is cordially invited to con 
tinue his contributions to the Mirror.— We have rejected, upon mature reflection, 
the Essay on Duelling. Its moral, however, is excellent—it ts no more than 
reasonable that men who kill thetr brethren, should become accountable for the 
debts of the defunct! What right has one man to deprive another of the oppor- 
tunity of satisfying his just debts, and thereby robbing his creditors, without 
becoming responsible for the mischief he has occastoned ! 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1836. 


The health of New-Orieans.—In our last number we gave some interesting 
statisticks of New-Orleans ; we now resume the sulject, and offer some re- 
marks on the health of the city.—The health of New-Orleans during the 
| winter season, is now on 4 par with that of any city; and paradoxical as the 


assertion may at first blush appear, when compared with the rumoured un- 
healthiness of that place, the climate itself is as salubrious as that of any in 
the world. The unhealthiness of New-Orleans originates not from the nature 
of itsclimate, but of its soil—not from its latitude, but its local drawbacks of 


marshes and refuse, which impregnate the air, during the season when vege- 


tation decays, with the impurities exhaled from anima! or vegetable sub- 
stances putrified. This is the sole cause of the existence of the epidemick 
which has hitherto raged in that city ; and, as the origin has been irr a- 





bly demonstrated and developed, the remedy is manifestly indicated. During 
the construction of the Schuylkill canal, and for two years subsequent, Phi- 
New- 


Orleans was not subject to that epidemick till canals were dug in its vicinity 


udelphia was sulyjected te the yellow fever as an annual visitant 


at the end of the last century, and the commencement of the present—when, 
asin all other places, not only in these United States, but in every part of the 
world, where the felling of trees is improperly done, and the soil exposed 
to the fervency of the sun's heat, local diseases were engendered : but as the 
cause in every such instance is adventitious and temporary, so are its effects 
Hence it is that as the climate of Philadelphia is ona par with other cities, 
the yellow fever there soon terminated its career: but hence is it also that 
such as London, Paris and Rome were visited with annual dis- 
according to the 
the putrefaction produced by their marshes 


conversant with the statisticks of those places ; and, from the same circum- 


other cities, 


eases, modified heat of their climate, in consequence of 


This must be known to any one 


stances, ceteris paribus, New-Orleans can and will be rendered perfectly 


healthy as soon as the local improvements progressing and projected shall 


have been completed. This must be doubly evident to those aware of the 


climate of New-Orleans ; and those who have ascertained that the salubrity, 


the warmth or coolness of climate does not depend se much on latitude as 
on locality or site. Regions within the tropicks are as cold as some in the 


frigid zone, solely in consequence of their elevation—while some in the tem- 
perate zone are as warm as many within the tropicks. It is well known that 
the mountains which form the valley of the Mississippi, lie in an angular di- 
rection toward the Gulf of Mexico ; and that a current of air from the north- 
ern lakes converges in an angle of about sixty degrees on New-Orleans 
This, aided by the breezes from the Gulf and the surrounding lakes, invariably 
agitates the atmosphere of that city, so as to attemper the heat of the lati- 
tudinal climate. From this it follows that New-Orleans seldom if ever ex- 
periences four consecutive hours of calm weather, however warm the sea- 
son may be. This manifestly indicates, if not proves, the salubrity of the 
and shows how very easily the health of that city could be restored 
At present New-Orleans is as salubrious for in- 





climate ; 
and permanently secured. 
valids during the winter, as is either Marseilles or Rome ; and it is tobe hoped 
that its inhabitants will soon improve the local advantages for health as well 
as commerce which nature has given them by their position on the Missis- 
sippi river. Climates are not necessarily injurious to health, because of their 
heat; but rather because of the sudden and great transitions from cold to 
heat, or wice wersa. The average heat of the climate of Rome and New. 
| Orleans is about sixty-eight degrees throughout the year ; that of New-York 

may, as it were, be only fifty; yet it must be evident that if the thermome- 

ter in New-York is sometimes in summer as high as one hundred and two, 

and in winter sometimes as low as twenty below zero: and that if the tran- 
| sitions are often thirty degrees within twenty-four hours, iis climate cannot 
| be so salubrious as in e:ther New-Orleans or Rome, where the average range 


of the thermometer is only sixty degrees during the year, and where the 
transitions are never sudden. Such rapid and great transitions originate ca- 
tarrhs and consumptions, which are never known in New-Orleans. We have 
dealt thus at large on the health of that city, to disabuse publick opinion in 
reference to the rumours so industriously circulated year by year, by even 
some of her own citizens, who are anxious to monopolize as far as practica- 
ble her trade and resources. These latter are immense. The exports of 
| New-Orleans were last year estimated by an experienced gentleman there, 
at seventy millions ; and the imports, coastwise and foreign, at nearly that 
|} amount. The trade with Mexico alone was twenty millions, before the 
| Texian war. The collector of the port there has lately published a statement, 
showing that the exports for the second quarter of the current year—from 
April to July—amounted to nineteen millions. During the past two years, 
there were built there not less than six thousand new houses for stores and 
private dwellings ; and at present there are very nearly as many in progress 
in various parts of the city. The publick buildings are not numerous nor 
splendid ; nor are the private houses in general, elegant; except such as 
have been erected during the past two or three years. Their bank edifices 
are their most stately buildings ; and now their hotels follow suit. Two of 
the latter, partly completed, will equal any in the Union. One of them, the 
Exchange Hotel, of a banking company—is superiour in arch tectural beauty 
and even dimensions to the Astor house of this city. The new 
of Caldwell’s also adds to the magnificence of the buildings in progress ; and 
the mint will present a tolerably fine appearance on the banks of the river 
But we have extended this article so much farther than intended, that we 
must terminate rather abruptly ; referring, however, our readers to Profes- 
sor Ingraham’s “‘ Soura West” for fuller information. 


theatre 


Authors.—* Authors,” says Dryden, and his was a case in point, “ may be 
compared to candles which waste and consume themselves away to give 
light to others ” The simile is good, and is applicable to the great majority of 
writers. There is another image by which their unprofitable labours may be 
represented—like spiders they weave their painful web out of their own 
frame, and spin from their brain the woof by which the fancy of they readers 
is led captive. 
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a - a) 
| James Sheridan Knowles.—Being aware of the desire of the numerous 
|!" friends of this distinguished dramatist—(than whom no professional person 
that has visited this country has, or deserves, more sincere ones)—to hear 
at all times, respecting his welfare and circumstances, we avai! ourselves of 
the advantages of some private letters to the editors of this paper, to say 
that he has been very unsettied since his return to England, owing chiefly 
to his not having entered into an arrangement with either of the patent 
theatres ; nor have his provincial speculations turned out as well as he had 
a right to expect. It is strange—and yet experience shows us that it is 
common—that a manacknowledged among his contemporaries to stand at the 
head of a noble branch of literature, and whose productions have made the 
hearts of thousands vibrate wherever the English language is spoken ; it is 
strange, we repeat, that such @ man should pass along almost as unnoticed 
and unsupported by his countrymen, as if he were the merest tyro in his art! 
In the letter before us, Knowles says, “I am almost determined to return to 
my old trade of teaching elecution in honest, warm-hearted Glasgow"— 











where he has ever found a glorious exception to the complaint which we have 
Ile goes on further to say, * I have not written a line in the 
way of compositi barring the commencement of a new drama. Of the in- 
Vitations of my many American correspondents, most kind, to come and see 
you all again, | would most gladly avail myself if I could; but | fear a visit 
to America—and | say it with a heart-pang—is very distant. That I shall see 
that dear country of national dignity once again, at least, before 1 bid good 
»y for the great country of all, is my most sincere wish and present inten- 


made above 


but, imperious circumstances, | apprehend, will render its realization 
uding his letter, Mr. Knowles alludes to a publication made 


hon, 
remote.” In conc 
in this country respecting his private deportment while in Philadelphia, and 





says all his correspondents recommend him to take no notce. 
“As my friends sfied, I am satisfied, because I know they are quite 
as jealous of my character as I myself am—and, perhaps, more so ; for where 
I am satisfied with facts, | am, perhaps, too little studious of appearances.” 
, his feelings toward Americans, for 


of which he 


are Sati 








passioned language 
ality and courtesy he experienced at their hands, and men- 


He expresses, in i 
the kindness, cor 
nefit given to him at the Park Theatre in a glowing strain of 
heart-felt Poor Knowles ' there is not a man breathing more 
worthy respect asan author, and affection as a man! 


“ 


tions the t 
gratitude 





Marriage medals.—It is the custom on the continent of Europe for nations 


and individuals to celebrate almost every event of a publick or private 
nature by medals commemorative of the incident ; and thus the history of 
a country and family may be read from the series of numismatick memorials 


in honour of the This has been 
of the Romans, among the nations whom that 


by their arts and re- 


which were struck occasion custom 


handed down from the time 
red by their sword, to civilize 





glorious people co 


finement ; and many a disputed pomt in history, many a contested date and 
uncertain event has been cleared up, verified and established by the legend 
on the exergue of a medal, and the emblematick device elucidatory of the 


The 


traced and read on the senes of medals struck under his reign as perspicu- 


hero or circumstance emblazoned thereby Napoleon victories can be 


ously and vividly as in his bulletins, or in the graphick page of Jomini, their 


best commentator; and we know of no better family record than these can 
be rendered The family Bible is at hand for inscritung therein births, mar- 
nages and deaths, by which the various generations of man in his private and 
personal relations are distinguished, to serve as a legal record in case of the 

bsence of any stronger testimony; but a medal comed in commemoration 
of such passages in human life would surely be more ¢ xpressive, more 


easily preserved, Such is 
the practice on the continent of Europe, in France, Italy and Germany ; and 
udgment is displayed in imagining the device and dictating 


and appeal at once to the eyes and senses of all 


much taste and 


the Some prefer gold medals, others silver, many bronze, 
but we have not heard or read of any, who, like the 
Portia, affect lead. We have lately had an opportunity of inspecting a small 


box of medals in honour of the nuptial tie, of various sizes, and with differ- 


superscription 
cool-minded lover of 


ent images. (One represents the wooing of a lovely maiden, and the eager 


gesture of the impassioned swain, the soft, reluctant, amorous consent of 


the tumid virgin are beautifully portrayed, both inthe conception and exe- 
cution. The progress of the suit from consent to betrothal, from the sign- 
in¢ of the contract r business must interfere even in the tenderest and 


') the nuptial ceremony, the episcopal] bene- 
Gdelity, constancy, religion and the 


most umportant concerns of life 


diction, with the emblems of happiness, 


other concomitants of a happy marriage, are all represented on silver me- 
dals of surpassing beauty. They were struck in Paris, by the same artists 
who were employed on the famous series of Napoleon medals, and the 


grouping of the figures, and all the accessaries can only be expressed by 
materramesuperat opus. On the reverse, is an open space surrounded by a 
wreath of roses, myrties and other love-breathing flowers, for a presentation 
inscription, in which the happy bridegroom can evince the ardour of his love 
by the impassioned terms in which he records the event which has made 
him happy, its date and the names of the friends to whom the compliment 
is paid. In short, the whole affair is in the happiest style, and well worthy 
the attention of all those ardent youths who are about to become blushing 
Benedicts 





The Annuals for 1837.—The Religious Souvenir will, we believe, be the first 
of the gaudy offerings of the autumnal season. It will appear in the second 
week of this month, and will be dedicated to the subjects which its title in- 
dicates, containing tales and poetry tlustrative of the serious and religious 
emotions of the heart, and all those topicks connected with " the beauty of 
holiness.” We have before us a proof set of the plates intended to ornament 
this gift-book, and they are highly complimentary to the rapid strides recently 
made by our engravers. The vignette by Ellis, is beautifal both in design and 
execution ; the fruits and flowers by which the cross-supported Gospels are 
encircied, are elegantly touched , emblematick of those rever-fading flowers, 
and those fruits of the tree of life which may be culled from the promises 
and blessings of that divine book. The same artist has contriyuted another 
plate, entitled Promise, in which two children are seen meditating upon a 
landscape sketch, unroiied upon the knees of one; the delicacy and grace 
of this is not inferiour to the vignette. Resignation, by Neagle, a worn and 
wasted female on a sick-bed, with hands clasped upon the Bible, and drink- 
ing in the promises and consolations thence to be derived. It is chastely and 
elegantly done, and reflects much cred upon the engraver. The Death of 
Addison, we do not much affect ; the figure of the gay and dissipated War- 
wick is awkward, clumsy and ungraceful, and not at al] in accordance with 
the portraits which history has left us of that nobleman. This, however, is 
not the fault of Lawson, but rather of the painter, as in all that relates to 
the manual portion of the piece, in softness and smoothness of touch, and 
elaborate working out of the shades and light, 't is altogether faultiess. The 
Tribunal of the Inquisttion from the same bur, is an engraving from « well- 
known picture, and is a fine specimen of the perfection of the art. A death- 
bed scene, The Eleventh Hour, reduced from a popular print, by Dodson, ia a 
very fair performance, but does not afford a satisfactory proof of the artist's 
talents, as it is a copy of another engraving, like the foregoing. The Mis- 
sionary’s Daughter, by Weich, is not at all to our taste. We have no doubt 
that the sale of this Annwal will be very great ; and it is a singular fact, that 
while the taste for, and sale of, these works is on the decline in England, they 
are getling more and more popular here. Bancroft, as we are told, soid three 
large editions of his Magnoite last year; a success, we presume, which will 
encourage him to give us something very superb for 1837. 





Theodore S. Fay.—M. Fay has been appointed Secretary of Legation of 
the United States, at the Court of St. James's. 
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OH! TURN AWAY THOSE EYES OF LOVE! 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR—THE WORDS BY E. N. GAMBLE—MUSICK COMPOSED BY RICHARD B. TAYLOR. 
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Oh! turn a-way those eyes of love, My heart 


still be 






free; Thou hast a soft en- 
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treat-ing glance,I may notlookon thee, I 
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- not look on thee! And take those smil-ing 
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I learn; Hopes bright-est soon - est 





fade. 
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} Away, away! the Alpine snow 
A rosy tinge may wear, 

And yet no warmth within is found; 
The ice-bound rock is there. 

The frozen heart thy bosom owns 
Is like that blushing snow; 

False lights upon the surface play, 
But. ah? ‘tis cold below. 

















ORIGINAL SONGS, 


COULEUR DE ROSE. 


Youne Love once in a garden strayed, 
Where Philomel, his star-watch keeping, 
To the lady moon his flute so played, 
That flowers, oppressed with joy, hung weeping ; 
And fairy elves, in lily-bells, 
Entranced, forgot to weave their spells. 


As Julia through that garden roved, 
Dreaming the boy was soundly sleeping, 
The urchin, who a frolick loved, 
Into a blushing rose-bank leaping, 
His bow unslung and poised his dart, 
His random shot pierced Julia's heart! 


The god, who oft had vainly tried 
To win the maid by skill or cunning, 
Whose lauching eyes his smiles defied, 
His tears her light heart ever shunning ; 
Now wiser grown, nor smiled nor wept, 
As to her snowy breast he crept 


Fair Julia, dreading such rude play, 
With panting lip and bright cheek flushing, 
In anger drove poor Love away, 
Who, to her heart for refuge rushing, 
His smile of triumph o'er it throws— 
C'est qu'on appelle—couleur de rose ! 





GATHERED FRAGMENTS, 


ScoLpING WIVES.—On a certain occasion a reverend father, who 
was preaching to a refined audience on the pangs of a guilty con- 
science, made use of the following very familiar simile: “ An evil 
conscience is like a scolding wife.’ But he did not stop there ; he con- 
tinued to draw out every possible thread of his illustration to its fall 
* A scolding wife, my brethren, will not let you rest at home 
Her liti- 
gious temper and loud tongue, (which is worse than thunder to the 


length. 
or abroad, at dinner or at supper, in bed or even out of bed! 


wine cask,) take all the juices and savouriness out of the ragouts you 
eat; all the sugar and sweetness out of the coffee you drink. Whether 
you go forth on foot or on horseback, or in a coach drawn by four gal- 
loping horses, is all one; she is always at your skirts following you 
whithersoever you go.” 

Boastine.—A Gascon, in proof of his nobility, asserted, that in 
his father’s castle, they used no other firewood but the batons of the 
different mareschals of France of his family.” 





Lutuer.—The belief that devils were always in his presence, 
ready to seduce his head or his heart, to espy every tendency to sin- 
ful thought, was evidently too much for the serenity of Luther's mind 
One or two, he said, never left his side, and tempted him in every pos- 
sible way. ‘“ If he had a knife in his hand, they suggested desperate 
thoughts; ifhe wished to pray, they often forced him out of the apart- 


ment.” His devils were learned ; they were great doctors in divinity ; 


| and if they had not passed through their academical degrees, they were 


\ 


profound enough, for they had exercised their calling near six thou- 
sand years. 
their boundless knowledge of Scripture, their skill in dialecticks, their 


Deeply does he bemoan their ability in controversy— 
logical acuteness. Sometimes, he says, they pressed him so closely 
within the horns of a dilemma, that the perspiration issued abundantly 
from him. 

STEAM NAVIGATION TO NEW-YORK.—The first of the series of steam 
vessels for the American and Colonial Steam Navigation Company, 
under the management of the directors of the Dublin Steam Company, 
was laid down in Liverpool on the sixteenth of July last. This vessel 
will be of the burden of twelve hundred tons, with engines of four hun- 
dred horse power. 
about twelve days. The New-York Steam Company's ships, in oppo- 


It is expected that the passage will be made in 


sition to the above line, are in a state of forwardness, and calculate 
on running to Liverpool in ten days. 

Sounp apvice.—A spendthrift nobleman had a fortune left him, and 
was advised by a fmend to purchase an estate notorious for its ne- 
glected state and sterility. ‘* Why,’’ said his lordship, ‘there is not 
a single passable road through the whole estate ?’—‘ That is the 
very reason | wish you to buy it,” said the other, “ it will take you the 
longer to run through it !”" ‘ 


Heroism.— A young officer hearing some one celebrating the ex- 


| ploits of a prince who, in two assaults upon a town, had killed six 


men with his own hand: “ Bah!” said he, ‘I would have you to 


| know, that the very mattresses [ sleep upon are stuffed with nothing 


| 
| 


else but the whiskers of those whom I have sent to slumber in the 
other world !” 

A PREACHER IN DIFFICULTY.—A celebrated preacher, well known 
as an eccentrick character, stopped short in the pulpit > 1t Was In Vain 
that he scratched his head ; nothing would come out. “ My friends,” 
said he, as he walked quietly down the pulpit stairs, ‘my friends, I 
pity you, for you have lost a fine discourse.” 


PROVERBIAL POLITENESS OF THE MILITARY.—An officer in India, 
who had been just raised from the ranks for his gallantry, being invited 
to the governour’s table, was asked by the governour’s lady, as a 
marked compliment, to take wine. ** No, ma’am, | thank you,” replied 
the unsophisticated hero, ‘I never takes wine, but I am a tiger at beer /” 


THE PREACHER OF CLIMAXES.—The late Rev. Robert Hall, was r- 
markably happy and apt at hitting off in conversation, by a few box 
strokes, dashed occasionally with sarcasm, the peculiarities of bis 
acquaintance, whether they happened to lie in their style, their max 
ners, or their character. We have not seen the following instance» 
print. It was told us by the gentleman to whom it was addressed 
When talking of the Rev. , one of the most popular 


preachers of the day among the Dissenters, in whose sermons theres 








of 


a striking contrast between the plainness with which they begin, a 
the flights of metaphor in which they end, our friend asked Mr. Ha 
He replied, “* Not at all, sr 
Why, sir, every sentence is a climax, every paragraph iss 


how he liked this style of eloquence? 
not at all. 
climax, every head is a climax, and the whole sermon is a climax 
And then, at the end of every head and division of his sermon. bt 
shouts out, though scarcely audible at first, in a shrill voice, that makes 
one’s ears tingle, some text of scripture in the shape of an exclama 
tion. Why, sir, he puts me in mind of a little sweep boy, running 
up a succession of parallel chimneys, and at the top of each erying- 
sweep! sweep!’ 

THE PREVAILING FASHION.—The Boston Transcript is greatly di* 
turbed at the attitudes which the ladies there assume in walkie 
The editor asks, ** Who is it that teaches our young ladies to wak 
with their hands crossed in front of them, and resting so awkwarey 
on the body, after the ridiculous fashion which we see prevailing wi 
The fashion—for it 4 
mere fashion without a shadow of reason, formed on no principle 


many young girls just loosed from school ? 


grace, elegance of attitude, or fascination of movement—gives thes 
the graceless air of Connecticut yoked geese, and trammels aie 
step most villanously ?” 

FRENCH Gasconape.—A young Gascon nobleman arrived in Pars 
for the first time : it was in summer, and he went to see the Tuilent 
immediately on his arrival. When he saw the gallery of the Louw 
he remarked—** Upon my honour,” said he, “1 like it vastly ; it loos 


tatl ” 


so much like the back of my father’s stables 
A ciant.—The Belgian papers state that a good-looking you® 
man, formerly a drum-major in the service of the king of the Nether 
: : we 
lands, is now showing himself as a curiosity at Parma, being el 
feet ten inches and three-quarters in height, and weighing four bur 


dred and sixteen pounds. 
—, 
= 
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